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A *Cajin" Hawkshaw, a Louisiana Story, by Y. B. Howard 
Northern Invasion of South in Winter dy Day Allen Willey 


This price includes three oil lamps, two gas famps, 
generator, horn, tire repair outfit, tools and jack. 


“Look for the Triangle on the Radiator" = NÑ: 


streneth-Room 


Think what this car is—110 inch wheel base; 
four cylinder motor; 32 inch wheels; 3i inch tires all 
around; five passenger capacity—and the price,$1150. 


Never before has there been offered such a car 
at such a price. This is not just a hasty statement 
of our own. Can you think, yourself, of any other 
four-cylinder, 110 inch wheel base, five passenger 
car at $1150 or less? 


You will find these features in other cars, but 
those cars sell for at least $100 or $200 more. You 
will find still other cars selling for less than $1150, 
but they do not have our high-grade features. The 


Beauty—Refinement 


buy yet offered by any automobile manufacturer. 
By this, we mean you get relatively more for your 
money than in any other car. 


There are certain proved features of motor car 
construction which any car must have before it 
can be considered an up-to-date, high-grade car. 

The Hudson has those features. To those 
makers who show you the same features, we point 
to our price; it is lower than their's. To those who 
offer cars below $1150, we point to our high-grade 
features; they do not have them. 


From one class we are set off by our 


Hudson Touring car is the best value, the best price; from another by our quality. 


The Hudson is strong, because the careful plans of a 
great engineer have been expressed by the best material 
that money can buy. 


It has plenty of room—many cars are big and heavy 
without being roomy. The Hudson is big and roomy 
without being too heavy. 


The Hudson has beauty—not merely the beauty of 
paint—but the beauty of balance, of perfect proportion. 
Many touring cars look "bunched." In the Hudson over- 
all length, hood, body, wheels, harmonize to make a whole 
effect that pleases the eye. 


No other touring car at or near the price has so many 
features and refinements in common with the most expen- 
sive cars. 


High Grade Hudson Features 


Its motor is the Renault Type, patterned after the 
famous Renault motors of France. It is the same type of 
motor as used in the Hudson Roadster; four cylinders “en 
bloc;" vertical, water cooled, long stroke, 20 to 25 H. P. 
Due to its long stroke this motor pulls quietly and evenly 
at low engine speeds. 

Transmission is selective, sliding gear; three speeds 
forward and one reverse—the same transmission as found 
on the highest priced cars. 


'The spring suspension is the same as used on cars 
costing up to $6000, Semi-elliptic front and 34 elliptic 
rear, unusually long, mounted with heavy, strong fittings. 
Clutch is leather faced cone type; rear axle semi-floating, 
shaft driven. Front axle "I" beam section, drop forged, of 
carefully selected, high grade steel. 


Mailing this coupon to-day will bring you our cat- 
alogue and complete information about both the Hudson 
'Touring Car and Hudson Roadster. 


CUT OUT AND MAIL 


Hudson Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Mail New Hudson catalog to 


There is nothing experimental about this car—nothing 
untried. No low-priced touring car is so near mechanically 
perfect. 


Hudson Refinements 


When we say the Hudson has refinement, we mean 
that many little things, of small importance, one by one, 
but meaning in their total, comfort and satisfaction to the 
owner, have been put into this car. 


See how the rear fenders are inset against the body; 
how the fenders throughout are absolutely mud-proof. In- 
set fenders are a feature of very high-priced cars. 


The unusual leg room and big 18 inch steering wheel 
mean comfort. No standard touring car at any price pro- 
vides as much leg room as the Hudson. 


The Hudson will exhibit at the Madison 
Square Garden and Chicago Shows. 


Doors are big, hung on heavy curved hinges, allow- 
ing maximum entrance and exit space. 


'T he Toe boards, spring steps and running boards are 
beautiful aluminium castings. No bolts show through 
the foot board, nothing to catch a dress or coat or 
look unsightly. The floor board is covered with pyra- 
mided white rubber of best quality, except where driver's 
heels rest and this part is reinforced by an aluminium plate. 


'The foot accelerator is something entirely new in 
design and does not tire the foot. 


The body is built with wheel-housing, that is, the 
body curves out over the rear wheels, allowing a big, 
comfortable, roomy tonneau. Car is finished and uphol- 
stered like the best. 


Why you get more value in a Hudson 


We have been asked how we can give so much for the 
money and our answer is: Because we know how. Two 
engineers could undertake each to build a railroad from New 
York to Chicago—roads to be of equal length; one man 
would build a better road for the same money than the other, 
or the same road for less money than the other. It is so in 
the automobile business; one set of men will build a better 
car at less money than another. It is simply a question 
of ability. 


See this car—ride in it— compare it 
with other cars and you will say that no 
matter just how we do it, the fact re- 
mainsthat wedo give the most at the price. 


This also holds true of Special equipment. Think of a 
Bosch Magneto, Special Brookfield Top, and Trunk Rack, all 
fitted on the car for $125 Extra. 


January ist. the price of the Hudson Roadster was in- 
creased to $1000. This includes 32x3% tires front and rear; 
three oil lamps; two gas lamps; generator; tire repair kit; 
tools and jack. 

The Hudson Roadster is America’s biggest, best looking 
and best built low-priced car. Several thousand of them are 
in the hands of owners and giving complete satisfaction. 

The Hudson won a 24-hour race in Seattle in September, 
defeating many high-priced cars. This was its first race. 

Mr. E. H. Nelson, a prominent business man of Detroit, 
drove his Hudson car from Detroit to New Haven, Conn., at 
an expense of less than one cent per mile for oil and gasoline 
and without making a repair. 

Mr. Geo. D. Smith drove a Hudson Roadster from Long 
Island, N. Y. to Pleasant City, Fla., without touching a bolt, 
nut, spark plug or making a mechanical adjustment. 

Three important facts are brought out in hundreds of 
testimonial letters received from Hudson owners: "Low gaso- 
line and oil consumption" — "Wonderful mechanical effi- 
ciency"—"'It rides as easy as the most expensive cars." 

Remember the Hudson Roadster is not an imitation of a 
big car—it is a big car. Itis big in design, in material, in 
general all-around value. Look at our price on extra equip- 
ment. Bosch magneto, Arden top, Prest-o-lite tank and rum- 
ble seat for $150 extra. 


Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Licensed under Selden Patent 
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A FEAST FOR THE EAR 


which refreshes the tired soul, and carries 
the wearied mind into the lap of soothing 


song. Suchisthe pleasing sensation when 
listening to the 


French @ Sons 
Piano 


This beautiful instrument possesses a 
bewitchingly sweet singing tone and a rich 


RIBUTORS e Put your name and address in the upper left hand corner of your manuscript. 
TO CONT e You had better save a carbon copy, for the editors do not hold themselves 


responsible for unsolicited manuscripts submitted to them. 
matter submitted. 
individual member of the staff. 
your manuscript. 


It is much better to have your story or article type-written. 


Victrola XVI 


Quartered oak, $200 


ing or closing the small doors. 


Please send enough postage to ensure the return of 
Please address your manuscripts to the editor, or the editorial department, and not to any 
Please do not roll 


Music made loud or soft by open- 


soaked before boiling. 

Wash Flannels by hand in 
lukewarm PEARLINE suds; rinse 
thoroughly in warm water; wring 
dry; pull and shake well, and they 
i | will keep soft without shrinking. 
a 9 Dry in warm temperature. 


1o Wash without Boiling 


Pour as many „pails of water into 
a tub as will cover the wash; add a 
tablespoonful of PEARLINE for 
each paillul therein; stir until dis- 
solved. Soak the clothing in this 
solution two hours, or overnight; 
stir well; and rub out the parts 
most soiled in this suds. Wring out; 
rinse well in two or three waters, 
and they will be clean. 

For Washing Dishes, PEAR- 
LINE is magical—a teaspoonful in 
the dishpan; and, for cleaning paint, 
milk-cans, windows, silver, jewelry, 


etc., use PEARLINE suds. 

To Make Soft-Soap.—Dis- 
solve one pound of PEARLINE in 
a gallon of boiling water, add three 
gallons of cold water; stir together 
and, when cold, you will have four 
gallons ol solt-soap. 


Millions Use Ht 


The Victrola contains albums for 


any, $200. Circassian walnut, §250 s « 
Mahogany, $ s 150 records and drawer for accessories. 


Other styles of the Victor from $10 up. 


powerful resonance that gives it a won- 
derful range of expression. It has a de- WB |f 
lightfully buoyant touch that makes the B | fe 
most delicate distinction possible. Itisart- EB 
istically designed, beautifully finished and i 
durable. 4 


Cuts as Clean as 
Wonderful isn’t it, when you think of it, that you 


The French & Sons Piano is a monument 
to the 35 years of untiring devotion, am- 


can sit comfortably in your own home and hear the 


a Pair of Shears 


A The cutting action of the | 
pition. and high ideals of Mr. Jesse French: M E world’s greatest artists sing the same grand-opera "ENTERPRISE" Chopper is posi- 
of truct d d at 1 B tive, Nothing gets past the four sharp | 
aikoo ed fee a Š selections they are singing to large audiences in opera blades of steel, which revolve against 


houses thousands of miles away. 

The same arias, sung by the selfsame artists, and 
just as clear and sweet and natural as though you 
were at the opera yourself. 

Only the Victor does that. 


KRELL-FRENCH PIANO CO. 


Fia South New Castle 
18th St. Ind. 


the inside surface of the perforated steel 
without 


ais co NUR Se PA — 


plate, being actually cut. 


Bee 4 99 
||“Enterprise 
Only the Victor—for the world’s ES MEAT and Chopper 


greatest artists, including Caruso, Calve, Eames, Farrar, Gadski, B9 FOOD 
Homer, Melba, Plancon, Schumann- Heink, Scotti, Sembrich and The ordinary cheap food 


Y r: E chopper grinds and tears 
Tetrazzini, make records only for the Victor. {|| —the "ENTERPRISE 


Meat and Food Chopper 
cuts as clean as a 
pair of shears. 

Made in 45 sizes 
and styles for hand, 
steam and electric 
power. No. 5, small 
family size, $1.75. 
No. 10. large family 
size, $2.50. 


Sold by all dealers 
~The 


ee aT 


LJ 


Illustrated Catalog sent Free. 
Write for it today. Weselldirect & 
We where we do not have a dealer. Old å 
b. Pianos Taken In Exchange. 4 i 
“me, l erms for every income. 


Wedding ANNOUNCEMENTS 


of the latest styles. Our printing is of ie 
ear distinct kind that gives satisfaction and 

| pleases. A trial will convince you. n 

six cents in stamps for samples. 


P V. Collins Publishing Company 
525 Seventh Street So., Minneapolis, Minn. 


And Victor Records today are better than ever before—the recent progress in the 
art of Victor recording has been so wonderful that we made over practically every 
record in our list. Hear Caruso's new “Forza del Destino” 
solo (88207, and "Mamma mia", the beautiful Neapoli- 

tan gondolier song (88206). Then you 'll realize the 
great things accomplished by our new 
process and materials. 


And be sure to hear the Victrola. 


| Victrola XII Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 


Ln = T Berliner Gramophone Co., Mosisest. Canadian Distributors 
L 


AGENTS. New Invention; never before red ma T 
sold in your territory: horse L _ : ucc DET A - XC re a TEENS ALME UN P 
M owners wild about them; gt 2 vu Lois NOMEN, $ 
mati“ hame ll ht; coin money; & for- 
tune in your n- arra icon EN to workers write! New Victor edis are on sale m all dealers on the Z8th of each month 


at once. Automatic Fastener Co., G809, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


| 
| 
INVITATIONS AND | 


Enterprising 
Housekeeper,” a book of 
200 recipes sent to anyone 
for 4 cents in stamps. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. OF PA. 
DEPT. 9, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


C 


In writing advertisers mention this Magazine 
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An Exact Reproduction of the Fashionable Rough Silks 


35 Cents Per Yard. 
27 Inches Wide. 75 Shades and Colors. 


This Wonderful Wash Fabric Has Been the Sensation of the Year, 
Possessing as it Does the Brilliancy, Character and Beauty 
of the Richest Rough Silks at About One-Quarter of Their Cost. 


Wem 


E EI 
~~ ^ 


Ne 


Himalaya Cloth was developed after years of exper- The excellence of Himalaya Cloth is due to three 
iment in response to the demand for a fabric which things; the peculiar character of the rough yarns, the 
would be as beautiful as the real Rough Silks, yet ^ care used in weaving, and the perfect finish which in- 

would have great durability, would sures the permanent brilliancy. 
not wear fuzzy and would stand all Before the cloth leaves the mill 
the tests of the laundry. every piece is rigidly inspected and 
Its success was as immediate as it those which are flawless in every 
was deserved. Nothing that can be particular are stamped with the 
said about Himalaya Cloth, however, word “Himalaya” on the selvage. 
is so covincing as an inspection of the This word is your guarantee of per- 
cloth itself. ‘Then it will be evident fection. Do not accept anything 
that it is no over-statement to say that which may be represented as like 
: an expert can hardly distinguish be- *Himalaya," or the same as “H1- 
r tween “Himalaya” and silks that cost malaya.” Such fabrics may be 
$1.00 to $1.50 per yard. It is ideal goods which are imperfect and re- 
for Suits, Coats, Evening and Auto- jected as unworthy to be stamped 
mobile Wraps, Shirt Waists, Chil- “Himalaya,” or cheap imitations. 
dren’s Dresses and for every purpose See the word “Himalaya” for your- 
where real silk is desirable. self on the selvage. 


Ask for Himalaya Cloth at the wash goods counter of your 
dealer. If itis not in his stock, write us giving his name. 


FRED. BUTTERFIELD & CO., 
725 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
BRADFORD, ENG. 
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ECAUSE we are sick, they take away 


our liberty. We have obeyed v B Jj |.CK LONDON 
eure And yet y 


We have done no wrong. 
they would put us in prison. 
isa prison. That you know. Niuli, there, his 


Molokai 
ILLUSTRATIONS DRAWN BY LUTE PEASE 
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Koolau, the Leper 


the monstrous ear that flip-flapped with his 
movement. 

And over these things Koolau was king. 
And this was his kingdom—a flower-throttled 
gorge, with beetling cliffs and crags, from 


niam sent to- Molokai seien 22 0R one. which floated the blattings of wild goats. On 
pen v ; om t since. Nor will he ever three sides the grim walls rose, festooned in 
z e sn mu stay there until she dies. This is not her will. It is not fantastic draperies of tropic vegetation and pierced by 'ave-entrances—the rocky 
Niuli's will It is the rule of the white men who rule the land. And who are lairs of Koolau's subjects. On the fourth side the earth fell away into a tremen- 
«Hm ae dous abyss, and, far below, could be seen the summits of lesser peaks and crags, 

«We know. We have it from our fathers and our fathers’ fathers. They at whose bases foamed and rumbled the Pacific surge. In fine weather a boat 
mme ike ] miba speaking softly, for we were many and strong, and all the could land on the rocky beach that marked the entrance of Kalalau \ alley, but 
Ere un T F i ni they spoke softly. They were of two kinds. The the weather must be very fine. And a cool-headed mountaineer might climb from 
islands WETO OUER: E d the beach to the head of Kala- 
one kind asked our permission, lau Valley, to this pocket 
our gr s permission, to among the peaks where Koolau 
preach to 1 the word of God. ruled; but such a mountaineer 
The other kind asked Our ie must be very cool of head, and 
mission, our gracious penes he must know the wild-goat 
sion, to trade with = lhat trails as well. The marvel was 
was the beginning. Today all that the mass of human wreck- 
the islands are theirs, all the age that constituted Koolau’s 
land, al e cattle—everything people should have been able to 
is p t y that pr E drag its helpless misery over 
wort iT God ang lev E > oi , , “ails is ] 
preached the word of Rum have hien. inm dae ie 
aper e and o "Brothers," Koolau began. 
chiefs. They live like king 'i 
houses of many rooms, with nt aue a - Pid ee 

| ian ape-like travesties emitted a 

multitu: oi servants to care wild shriek of madness, and 
for them. t hey who had noth- Koolau waited while the shrill 
ing have : ex Aea and if you, cachination was tossed back and 
or I, or any Kanaka be hungry, forth among the rocky walls 
they sneer and say, *Well, why and echoed distantly through 
don't rk? "There are the the pulseless night. ; 
oa naused. He raised “Brothers, is it not strange? 
ae a? with naria eb Ours was the land, and behold, 

iG, ana wiu-g the land is not ours, What did 
twisted fingers lifted up the these preachers of the word of 
blazing wreath of hibiscus that 


crowned his black hair. The 
moonlight bathed the scene in 
silver. It was a night of peace, 
though those who sat about him 
and listened had all the seem- 
ing of battle-wrecks. Their 
faces were leonine. They were 
men and women beyond the 
pale, the thirty of them, for 
upon them had been placed the 
mark of the beast. 

They sat, flower-garlanded, 
in the perfumed, luminous 
night, and their lips made un- 
couth noises and their throats 
rasped approval of Koolau’s 


speech. They were creatures 
who once had been men and 
women, But they were men 
and women no longer. They 


were monsters—in face and 
form grotesque caricatures of 
everything human. They were 
hideously maimed and distorted, 
and had the seeming of crea- 
tures that had been racked in 
millenniums of hell. Their hands, 
when they possessed them, were 
like harpy-claws. Their faces 
were the misfits and slips, 
crushed and bruised by some 
mad god at play in the machin- 
ery of life. Here and there 
were features which the mad 
god had smeared half away, 
and one woman wept scalding 
tears from twin pits of horror, 
where her eyes once had been. 
Some were in pain and groaned 
from their  chests. Others 
coughed, making sounds like the 
tearing of tissue. Two were 


idiots, more like huge apes marred in the making, until even an ape were an 
angel. They mowed and gibbered in the moonlight, under crowns of drooping, 


The next moment the knife-edge was vacant 


There must be a reason. Because we love Kauai. 
have lived. And here shall we die—unless—unless—there be weak hearts amongst 
They are fit for Molokai. And if there be such, 


God and the word of Rum give 
us for the land? Have you re- 
ceived one dollar, as much as 
one dollar, any one of you, for 
the land? Yet it is theirs, and 
in return they tell us we can 
go to work on the land, their 
land, and that what we produce 
by our toil shall be theirs. Yet 
in the old days we did not have 
to work. Also, when we are 
sick, they take away our free- 
dom.” 

“Who brought the sickness, 
Koolau?' demanded Kiloliana, 
a lean and wiry man with a 
face so like a laughing faun's 
that one might expect to see 
the cloven hoofs under him. Yet 
this was Kiloliana, the most 
daring climber of them all, the 
man who knew every goat-trail 
and who had led Koolau and 
his wretched followers into the 
recesses of Kalalau. 

“Ay, well questioned," Koo- 
lau answered.  *Because we 
would not work the miles of 
sugar-cane where once our 
horses pastured, they brought 
the Chinese slaves from over- 
seas. And with them came the 
Chinese sickness—that which we 
suffer from and because of 
which they would imprison us 
on Molokai. We were born on 
Kauai. We have been to the 
other islands, some here and 
some there, to Oahu, to Maui. 
to Hawaii, to Honolulu. Yet 
always did we come back to 
Kauai. Why did we come back? 

We were born here. Here we 


= ease-corroded face. 
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hearts go down to them. They will be sent swiftly to Molokai. As for us, we 
shall stay and fight. But know that we will not die. We have rifles. You know 
the narrow trails where men must creep, one by one. I, alone, Koolau, who was 
once a cowboy on Niihau, can hold the trail against a thousand men. Here is 
Kapalei, who was once a judge over men, and a man with honor, but who is now 
a hunted rat, like you and me. Hear him. He is wise.” 

Kapalei arose. Once he had been a judge. He had gone to college at Puna- 
hou. He had sat at meat with lords and chiefs and the high representatives of 
alien powers which protected the interests of traders and missionaries. Such had 
been Kapalei. But now, as Koolau had said, he was a hunted rat, a creature 
outside the law, sunk so deep in the mire of human horror that he was above the 
law as well as beneath it. His face was featureless, save for gaping orifices and 
for the lidless eyes that burned under hairless brows. 

“Let us not make trouble," he began. “We ask to be left alone. But if they 
do not leave us alone, then is the trouble theirs, and the penalty. My fingers are 
gone, as you see.” He held up his stumps of hands that all might see. “Yet have 
I the joint of one thumb left, and it can pull a trigger as firmly as did its lost 
neighbor in the old days. We love Kauai. Let us live here, or die here, but do 
not let us go to the prison of Molokai. The sickness is not ours. We have not 
sinned. The men who preached the word of God and the word of Rum brought 
the sickness with the coolie slaves who work the stolen land. I have been a judge. 
I know the law and the justice, and I say to you it is unjust to steal a man’s land, 
to make that man sick with the Chinese sickness, and then to put that man in 
prison for life.” | 

«Life is short, and the days are filled with pain," said Koolau. *Let us drink 
and dance and be happy as we can." 

From one of the rocky lairs calabashes were produced and passed around. 
The calabashes were filled with the fierce distillation of the root of the ¢ti-plant; 
and as the liquid fire coursed through them and mounted to their brains, they 
forgot that they had once been men and women, for they were men and women 
once more. The woman who wept scalding tears from open eye-pits, wàs indeed 
a woman apulse with life as she plucked the strings of an ukulele and lifted her 
voice in a barbaric love-call such as might have come from the dark forest-depths 
of the primeval world. The air 
tingled with her cry, softly 
imperious and seductive. Upon - 
a mat, timing his rhythm to 
the woman’s song, Kiloliana 
danced. It was unmistakable. 
Love danced in all his move- 
ments, and, next, dancing with 
him on the mat, was a woman, 
whose heavy hips and generous 
breast gave the lie to her dis- 
It was a 
dance of the living dead, and 
in their disintegrating bodies 
life still loved and longed. 
Ever the woman whose sight- 
less eyes ran scalding tears 
chanted her love-cry, ever the 
dancers danced of love in the 
warm night, and ever the cala- 
bashes went around. And with 
the woman on the mat danced 
a slender maid whose face was 
beautiful and unmarred, but 
whose twisted arms that rose 
and fell marked the disease's 
ravage. And the two idiots, 
gibbering and mouthing strange 
noises, danced apart, gro- 
tesque, fantastic, travestying 
love as they themselves had 
been travestied by life. 

But the woman's love-cry 
broke midway, the calabashes 
were lowered, and the dancers 
ceased, as all gazed into the 
abyss above the sea, where a 
rocket flared like a wan phan- 
tom through the moonlit air. 

“It is the soldiers," said Koolau. 
well to sleep and be prepared." 

The lepers obeyed, crawling away to their lairs in the cliff, until only Koolau 
remained, sitting motionless in the moonlight, a statue, his rifle across his knees, 
as he gazed far down to the boats landing on the beach. 

The far head of Kalalau Valley had been well chosen as a refuge. Except 
Kiloliana, who knew back-trails up the precipitous walls, no man: could win to 
the gorge save by advancing across a knife-edged ridge. This passage was a 
hundred yards in length. At best, it was a scant twelve inches wide. On either 
side yawned the abyss. A slip, and to right or left the man would fall to his 
death. But once across he would find himself in an earthly paradise. A sea of 
vegetation laved the landscape, pouring its green billows from wall to wall, drip- 
ping from the cliff-lips in great vine-masses and flinging a spray of ferns and 
air-plants into the multitudinous crevices. During the many months of Koolau's 
rule, he and his followers had fought with this vegetable sea. The choking jungle, 
with its riot of blossoms, had been driven back from the bananas, oranges and 
mangoes that grew wild. In little clearings grew the wild arrow-root; on stone 
terraces, filled with soil-scrapings, were the taro-patches and the melons; and in 
every open space where the sunshine penetrated, were papia-trees burdened with 
their golden fruit. 

Koolau had been driven to this refuge from the lower valley by the beach. 
And if he were driven from it in turn, he knew of gorges among the jumbled 
peaks of the inner fastnesses where he could lead his subjects and live. And 
now he lay with his rifle beside him, peering down through a tangled screen of 
foliage at the soldiers on the beach. He noted that they had large guns with 
them, from which the sunshine flashed as from mirrors. The knife-edged passage 
lay directly before him. Crawling upward along the trail that led to it, he could 
see tiny specks of men. He knew they were not the soldiers, but the police. When 
they failed, then the soldiers would enter the game. 

He affectionately rubbed a twisted hand along his rifle-barrel and made sure 
that the sights were clean. He had learned to shoot as a wild-cattle hunter on 
Niihau, and on that island his skill as a marksman was unforgotten. As the toil- 
ing specks of men grew nearer and larger, he estimated. the range, judged the 
deflection of the wind that swept at right-angles across the line of fire, and calcu- 
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lated the chances of overshooting marks that were so far below his level. But 
he did not shoot. Not until they reached the beginning of the passage did he 
make his presence known. He did not disclose himself, but spoke from the thicket. 

“What do you want?” he demanded. 

“We want Koolau, the leper,” answered the man who led the native police, 
himself a blue-eyed American. 

“You must go back,” Koolau said, 

He knew the man, a deputy sheriff, for it was by him that he had been 
harried out of Niihau, across Kauai, to Kalalau Valley,-and out of the valley 
to the gorge. 

“Who are you?” the sheriff asked. 

“I am Koolau, the leper,’ was the reply. 

“Then come out. We want you. Dead or alive, there is a thousand dollars 
on your head. You cannot escape.” 

Koolau laughed aloud in the thicket. 

“Come out!” the sheriff commanded, and was answered by silence. 

He conferred with the police, and Koolau saw that they were preparing 
to rush ‘him. 

“Koolau,” the sheriff called. “Koolau, I am coming across to get you.” 

“Then look first and well about you at the sun and sea and sky, for it will be 
the last time you behold them.” 

“That’s all right, Koolau,” the sheriff said, soothingly. “I know you’re a dead 
shot. But you wont shoot me. I have never done you any wrong.” 

Koolau grunted in the thicket. 

*[ say, you know, I've never done you any wrong, have I?” the sheriff persisted. 

“You do me wrong when you try to put me in prison," was the reply. “And 
you do me wrong when you try for the thousand dollars on my head. If you 
will live, stay where you are." 

“I’ve got to come across and get you. I’m sorry. But it is my duty." 

*You will die before you get across." 

The sheriff was no coward. Yet was he undecided. He gazed into the gulf 
on either side and ran his eyes along the knife-edge he must travel. Then he 
made up his mind. *Koolau," he called. But the thicket remained silent. 

*Koolau, don't shoot. I 
am coming." 

The sheriff turned, gave 
some orders to the police, then 
started on his perilous way. 
He advanced slowly. It was 
like walking a tight rope. He 
had nothing to lean upon but 
the air. The lava-rock crum- 
bled under his feet, and on 
either side the dislodged frag- 
ments pitched downward 
through the depths. The sun 
blazed upon him, and his face 
was wet with sweat. Still he 
advanced, until the half-way 
point was reached. 

“Stop!” Koolau command- 
ed from the thicket. “One 
more step and I shoot.” 

The sheriff halted, sway- 
ing for balance as he stood 
poised above the void. His 
face was pale, but his eyes 
were determined. He licked 
his dry lips before he spoke. 

*Koolau, you wont shoot 
me. I know you wont." 

He started once more. 

, The bullet whirled him half- 
about. On his face was an 
expression of querulous sur- 
prise as he reeled to the fall. 

He tried to save himself by 

throwing his body across the 

knife-edge; but at that mo- 
ment he knew death. The next 
moment the knife-edge was 
vacant. Then came the rush, 
five policemen, in single file, with superb steadiness, running along the knife-edge. 

At the same instant the rest of. the posse opened fire on the thicket. It was mad- 

ness. Five times Koolau pulled the trigger, so rapidly that his shots constituted 

a rattle. Changing his position and crouching low under the bullets that were 

biting and singing through the bushes, he peered out. Four of the police had 
followed the sheriff. The fifth lay across the knife-edge, still alive. On the farther 
side, no longer firing, were the surviving police. On the naked rock there was no 
hope for them. Before they could clamber down Koolau.could have picked off 
the last man. But he did not fire, and, after a conference, one of them took off 

a white undershirt and waved it as a flag. Followed by another, he advanced 

along the knife-edge to their wounded comrade. Koolau gave no sign, but watched 
them slowly withdraw and become specks as they descended into the lower valley. 

Two hours later, from another thicket, Koolau watched a body of police 
trying to make the ascent from the opposite side of the valley. He saw the wild 
goats flee before them as they climbed higher and higher, until he doubted his 
judgment and sent for Kiloliana, who crawled in beside him. 

“No there is no way,” said Kiloliana. 

“The goats?” Koolau questioned, 

“They come over from the next valley, but they cannot pass to this. There is 
no way. Those men are not wiser than goats. They may fall to their deaths. 
Let us watch.” 

“They are brave men,” said Koolau. “Let us watch.” 

Side by side they lay among the morning-glories, with the yellow blossoms of 
the hau dropping upon them from overhead, watching the motes of men toil 
upward, till the thing happened, and three of them, slipping, rolling, sliding, dashed 
over a cliff-lip and fell sheer half a thousand feet. 

Kiloliana chuckled, 

“We will be bothered no more,” he said. 

“They have war-guns,” Koolau made answer. “The soldiers have not yet spoken.” 

In the drowsy afternoon most of the lepers lay in their rock dens asleep, Koo- 
lau, his rifle on his knees, fresh-cleaned and ready, dozed in the entrance to his own 
den. The,maid with the twisted arm lay below in the thicket and kept watch on 
the knife-edge passage. Suddenly Koolau was startled wide awake by the sound 
of an explosion on the beach. 'The next instant the atmosphere was incredibly 
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rent asunder. The terrible sound -frightened him. It was as if all the gods had 
caught the envelope of the sky in their hands and. were ripping it apart as a 
woman rips apart a sheet of cotton cloth. But it was such an immense rip- 
ping, growing swiftly nearer. Koolau glanced up apprehensively, as if expecting 
to see the thing. Then high up on the cliff overhead the shell burst in a fountain 
of black smoke. The rock was shattered, the fragments falling to the foot 
of the cliff. 

Koolau passed his hand across his sweaty brow. He was terribly shaken. 
He had had no experience with shell-fire, and this was more dreadful than anv- 
thing he had imagined. ` ` 

“One,” said Kapalei, suddenly bethinking himself to keep count. 

A second and a third shell flew screaming over the top of the wall, bursting 
beyond view. Kapalei methodically kept the count. The lepers crowded into the 
open space before the caves. At first they were frightened, but as the shells con- 
tinued their flight overhead the leper folk became reassured and began to admire 
the spectacle. The two idiots shrieked with delight, prancing wild antics as each 
air-tormenting shell went by. Koolau began to recover his confidence. No dam- 
age was being done. Evidently they could not aim such large missiles at such 
long range with the precision of a rifle. 

But a change came over the situation. The shells began to fall short. One 
burst below in the thicket by the knife-edge. Koolau remembered the maid who 
lay there on watch, and ran down to see. The smoke was still rising from the 
bushes when he crawled in. He was astounded. The branches were splintered 
and broken. Where the girl had lain was a hole in the ground. The girl herself 
was in shattered fragments. The shell had burst right on her. 

First peering out to make sure no soldiers were attempting the passage, 
Koolau started back on the run for the caves. All the time the shells were moan- 
ing, whining, screaming by, and the valley was rumbling and reverberating with 
the explosions. As he came in sight of the caves, he saw the two idiots cavorting 
about, clutching each other’s hands with their stumps of fingers. Even as he ran, 
Koolau saw a spout of black smoke rise from the ground, near to the idiots. They 
were flung apart bodily by the explosion. One lay motionless, but the other was 
dragging himself by his hands to- 
ward the cave. His legs trailed out 
helplessly behind him, while the 
blood was pouring from his body. 
He seemed bathed in blood, and as 
he crawled he cried like a little dog. 
The rest of the lepers, with the ex- 
ception of Kapalei, had fled into 
the caves. 

“Seventeen,” counted Kapalei. 
“Eighteen,” he added, 

This last shell had fairly en- 
tered into one of the caves, The ex- 
plosion caused all the caves to emp- 
ty. But from the particular cave 
no one emerged.  Koolau crept in 
through the pungent, acrid smoke. 
Four bodies, frightfully mangled, 
lay about. One of them was the 
sightless woman whose tears till now 
had never ceased. 

Outside, Koolau found his peo- 
ple in a panic and already begin- 
ning to climb the goat-trail that led 
out of the gorge and on among the 
jumbled heights and chasms. The 
wounded idiot, whining feebly and 
dragging himself along on the 
ground by his hands, was trying to 
follow. But at the first pitch of 
the wall his helplessness overcame 
him and he fell back. 

“It would be better to kill him,” 
said Koolau to Kapalei, who still 
sat in the same place. 

“Twenty-two,” Kapalei answer- 
ed. “Yes, it would be a wise thing 
to kill him. Twenty-three... . 
twenty-four.” 

The idiot whined sharply when 
he saw the rifle leveled at him. Koo- 
lau hesitated, then lowered the gun. 

“It is a hard thing to do,” he 
said. 

"You are a fool, twenty-six, 
twenty-seven,” said Kapalei. “Let me show you.” He arose and, with a heavy 
fragment of rock in his hand, approached the wounded thing. As he lifted his 
arm to strike, a shell burst full upon him, relieving him of the necessity of the 
act and at the same time putting an end to his count. 

Koolau was alone in the gorge.» He watched the last of his people drag their 
crippled bodies over the brow of the height and disappear. Then he turned and 
went down to the thicket where the maid had been killed. The shell-fire still 
continued, but he remained; for far below he could see the soldiers climbing up. 
A shell burst twenty feet away. Flattening himself into the earth, he heard the 
rush of the fragments above his body. A shower of haw blossoms rained upon him, 
He lifted his head to peer down the trail, and sighed. He was very much afraid. 
Bullets from rifles would not have worried him, but this shell-fire was abominable. 
Each time a shell shrieked by, he shivered and crouched; but each time he lifted 
his head again to watch the trail. 

At last the shells ceased. This, he reasoned, was because the soldiers were 
drawing near. They crept along the trail in single file, and he tried to count 
them until he lost track. At any rate, there were a hundred or so of them—all 
come after Koolau, the leper. He felt a fleeting prod of pride. With war-guns 
and rifles, police and soldiers, they came for him, and he was only one man, a crip- 
pled wreck of a man at that. They offered a thousand dollars for him, dead or 
alive. In all his life he had never possessed that much money. The thought was 
à bitter one. Kapalei had been right. He, Koolau, had done no wrong. Because 
the haoles wanted labor with which to work the stolen land, they had brought in 
the Chinese coolies, and with them had come the sickness. And now, because he 
had caught the sickness, he was worth a thousand dollars—but not to himself. It 
was his worthless carcass, rotten with disease or dead from a bursting shell, that 
was worth all that money. 

When the soldiers reached the knife-edged passage, he was prompted to warn 
them. But his gaze fell upon the body of the murdered maid, and he kept silent. 


When six had ventured on the knife-edge, he opened fire. Nor did he cease when 
the knife-edge was bare. He emptied his magazine, reloaded, and emptied it again. 
He kept on shooting. All his wrongs were blazing in his brain, and he was in a 
fury of vengeance. All down the goat-trail the soldiers were firing, and though 
they lay flat and sought to shelter themselves in the shallow inequalities of the 
surface, they were exposed marks to him. Bullets whistled and thudded about 
him, and an occasional ricochet sang sharply through the.air. One bullet plowed 
a crease through his scalp, and a second burned across his shoulder-blade with- 
out breaking the skin. 

It was a massacre, in which one man did the killing. The soldiers began to 
retreat, helping along their wounded. As Koolau picked them off he became 
aware of the smell of burnt meat. He glanced about him at first, and then dis- 
covered that it was his own hands. The heat of the rifle was doing it. The leprosy 
had destroved most of the nerves in his hands. "Though his flesh burned and he 
smelt it, there was no sensation, 

He lay in the thicket, smiling, until he remembered the war-guns. Without 
doubt they would open up on him again, and this time upon the very thicket from 
which he had inflicted the damage. Scarcely had he changed his position to a 
nook behind a small shoulder of the wall, then thé bombardment re-commenced. 
He counted the shells. Sixty more were thrown into the gorge before the war- 
guns ceased. The tiny area was pitted with their explosions, until it seemed im- 
possible that any creature could have survived. So the soldiers thought, for, 
under the burning afternoon sun, they climbed the goat-trail again. And again 
the knife-edged passage was disputed, and again they fell back to the beach. 

For two days longer Koolau held the passage, though the soldiers contented 
themselves with flinging shells into his retreat. Then Pehau, a leper boy, came 
to the top of the wall at the back of the gorge and shouted down to him that 
Kiloliana, hunting goats that they might eat, had been killed by a fall, and that 
the women were frightened and knew not what to do. Koolau called the boy 
down and left him with a spare gun with which to guard the passage. Koolau 
found his people disheartened. The majority of them were too helpless to forage 
food for themselves under such forbidding circumstances, and all were starving. 

He selected two women and a 
man who were not too far gone 
with the disease, and sent them 
back to the gorge to bring up 
food and mats. The rest he 
cheered and consoled until even 
the weakest took a hand in build- 
ing rough shelter for themselves. 
But those he had dispatched for 
food did not return, and he started 
back for the gorge. As he came out 
on the brow of the wall, half a dozen 
rifles cracked. A bullet tore through 
the fleshy part of his shoulder, and his 
cheek was cut by a sliver of rock 
where a second bullet smashed against 
the cliff. In the moment that this 
had happened, and as he leaped back, 
he saw that the gorge was alive with 
soldiers. His own people had be- 
trayed him. The shell-fire had been 
too terrible, and they had preferred 
the prison of Molokai. 

Koolau dropped back and unslung 
one of his heavy cartridge-belts. Ly- 
ing among. the rocks, he allowed the 
head and shoulders of the first soldier 
to rise clearly into view before pulling 
trigger. Twice this happened, and 
then, after some delay, in place of a 
head and shoulders a white flag was 
thrust above the edge of the wall. 

*What do you want?" he de- 
manded. 

“I want you, if you are Koolau, 
the leper," came the answer. 

Koolau forgot where he was, for- 
got everything, as he lay and marveled 
at the strange persistence of these 
haoles who would have their will 
though the sky fell in. Ay, they 
Emptied their rifles at him as he limped would have their will over all men and 

and climbed along the dizzy way all things, even though they died in 
getting it. * He could not but admire 
them, too, what of that will in them 
that was stronger than life and that bent all things to their bidding. He was 
convinced of the hopelessness of his struggle. There was no gainsaying that ter- 
rible will of the haoles. "Though he killed a thousand, yet would they rise like 
the sands of the sea and come upon him, ever more and more. They never knew 
when they were beaten. That was their fault and their virtue. It was where his 
own kind lacked. He could see, now, how the handful of the preachers of God 
and the preachers of Rum had conquered the land. It was because— 

"Well, what have you got to say? Will you come with me?" 

It was the voice of the invisible man under the white flag. There he was, like 
any haole, driving straight toward the end determined, 

*Let us talk," said Koolau. 

The man's head and shoulders arose, then his whole body. He was a smooth- 
faced, blue-eyed youngster of twenty-five, slender and natty in his captain's uni- 
form. He advanced until halted, then seated himself a dozen feet away. 

"You are a brave man,” said Koolau, wonderingly. “I could kill you 
like a fly." 

"No, you couldn't," was the answer. 

"Why not?" 

"Because you are a man, Koolau, though a bad one. I know your story. 
You kill fairly." 

Koolau grunted, but was secretly pleased. . 

“What have you done with my people?” he demanded. “The boy, the two 
women, and the man?” 

“They gave themselves up, as I have now come for you to do.” 

Koolau laughed incredulously. 

“I am a free man,” he announced. “I have done no wrong. All I ask is to 
be left alone. I have lived free, and I shall die free. I will never give myself up.” 

“Then your people are wiser than you,” answered the young captain. “Look— 
they are coming now." Koolau turned and watched the remnant of his band ap- 
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proach. Groaning and sighing, a ghastly procession, it dragged its wretchedness 
past. It was given to Koolau to taste a deeper bitterness, for they hurled impre- 
cations and insults at him as they went by; and the panting hag who brought up 
the rear, halted, and, with skinny, harpy-claws extended, shaking her snarling 
death’s head from side to side, she laid a curse upon him. One by one they 
dropped over the lip-edge and surrendered to the hiding soldiers. 

“You can go now,” said Koolau to the captain. “I will never give myself up. 
That is my last word. Good-by.” 

The captain slipped over the cliff to his soldiers. The next moment, and 
without a flag of truce, he hoisted his hat on his scabbard, and Koolau's bullet 
tore through it. That afternoon they shelled him out from the beach, and as he 
retreated into the high inaccessible pockets bevond, the soldiers followed him. 

For six weeks they hunted him from pocket to pocket, over the volcanic peaks 
and along the goat-trails. When he hid in the lantana jungle, they formed lines 
of beaters, and through lantana jungle and guava scrub they drove him like a 
rabbit. But ever he turned and doubled and eluded. There was no cornering 
him. -When pressed too closely, his sure rifle held them back and they carried 
their wounded down the goat-trails to the beach. There were times when they 
did the shooting as his brown body showed for a moment through the under- 
brush. Once, five of them caught him on an exposed goat-trail between pockets. 
They emptied their rifles at him as he climbed along his dizzy way. Afterward 
they found blood-stains and knew that he was wounded. At the end of six weeks 
they gave up. The soldiers and police returned to Honolulu, and Kalalau Valley 
was left to him for his own, though head-hunters ventured after him from time 
to time and to their own undoing. 

Two years later, and for the last time, Koolau crawled into a thicket and lay 
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HERE are you going 
W this Summer?” has 
been a national 


question for many 
years. Of course it is asked in 
the Spring, but after Autumn 
opens and the shorter days, the 
falling leaves and the frost- 
tinged air remind us of the 
frost and snow, another ques- 
tion that comes to mind is: 
"Where are you going this 
Winter?" 

. Most of us could not an- 
swer this until a few vears ago, 
simply because we had not 
thought of a great play-ground 
and resting spot within easy 
reach, but overlooked it in the 
hustle and bustle of daily life. 
When Winter approaches, some 
crossed the water to turn it 
into Summer on the Riviera and 
other parts of Southern Europe, 
but they were the people of the 
long purses. The other millions of would-be travelers remained at home to kill 
time as best they could during the long and dreary months while the homeland 
was like an Arctic waste. Yet to the Southward was a country where snow and 
ice are unknown, where vou pick roses from the dooryard bushes for the Christ- 
mas table, where all Nature is most attractive when the rest of America is a 
prisoner of Winter. Here is an American Riveria, and American Brighton, 
groves of the pine tree for the picnic and the outdoor stroll the white beach 
of the sea, the bay and river as well as the ocean for the water lover. If made 
to order, this country could not be better suited to the needs of the pleasure and 
rest seeker or the one in search of health. Stretching away South and East from 
the mountain foothills to the shores of the Gulf, and in Florida reaching far 
out into the Southern ocean, there is room and to spare for all who would 
come—and they are welcome. 

But the people bevond the borders of the land were long in finding out 
its advantages as a Winter abode. The pioneer of the human tide that sets 
Southward with the beginning of: Winter made the journey because “the doctor 
said so". He knew of the ozone and other healthful properties of the air med- 
icated by the pine tree, the benefit of the sea breeze from Cape Hatteras to the 
Florida Keys and the pure bracing atmosphere of the Piedmont country for 
those not too delicate. Many a man and many a woman forgot to cough after 
they had reached some corner of the forest or sat on the open veranda by the 
sunlit sea on the January mornings. The more vigorous could walk out in the 
great open for miles for their constitutional every moment taking Nature's cure 
of fresh air and sunshine. 

The stories they told of what they had seen and heard, and the effect of 
Nature plainly to be seen in their restored health, led to another invasion of 
the South which has become a yearly pilgrimagé. Each year finds the army of 
pilgrims in the Pullman growing larger. With Thanksgiving in the New England 
home over, the household prepares for its migration Southward to remain until 
the warm Spring sunshine again 
makes the Puritan landscape more 
cheerful. But with the thousands 
of Yankees go Winter fugitives from 
the Middle states, the West, the 
Northwest, so you may see in this 
Summerland people from nearly 
every state in the Union—thronging 
even the rural hamlets, creating lit- 
eral colonies in themselves—all seek- 
ing the benefits of this great Out- 
doors, 
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down among the fi-leaves and wild-ginger blossoms. Free he had lived, and free 
he was dying. A slight drizzle of rain began to fall, and he drew a ragged blanket 
about the distorted wreck of his limbs. His body was covered with an oilskin coat. 
Across his chest he laid his Mauser rifle, lingering affectionately for a moment to 
wipe the dampness from the barrel. The hand with which he wiped had no fingers 
left upon it with which to pull the trigger, 

He closed his eyes, for, from the weakness in his body and the fuzzy turmoil 
in his brain, he knew that his end was near. Like a wild animal, he had crept into 
hiding to die. Half-conscious, aimless and wandering, he lived back in his life to 
his early manhood on Niihau. As life faded and the drip of the rain grew dim in 
his ears, it seemed to him that he was once more in the thick of the horse-breaking, 
with raw colts rearing and bucking under him, his stirrups tied together beneath, 
or charging madly about the breaking-corral and driving the helping cowboys over 
the rails. ‘The next instant, and with seeming naturalness, he found himself pur- 
suing the wild bulls of the upland pastures, roping them and leading them down 
to the valleys. Again the sweat and dust of the branding pen stung his eyes and 
bit his nostrils. 

All his lusty, whole-bodied youth was his, until the sharp pangs of impending 
dissolution brought him back. He lifted his monstrous hands and gazed at them 
in wonder. But how? Why? Why should the wholeness of that wild vouth of 
his change to this? Then he remembered, and once again, and for a moment, he 
was Koolau, the leper. His eyelids fluttered wearily down and the drip of the 
rain ceased in his ears. A prolonged trembling set up in his body. This, too, 
ceased. He half-lifted his head, but it fell back. Then his eyes opened, and did 
not close. His last thought was of his Mauser, and he pressed it against his chest 
with his folded, fingerless hands. So passed Koolau, the leper. 


Northern Invasion of South 
By DAY ALLEN WILLEY 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 


Yes, the South has given 
M e ne orm health in its natural sanita- 
Nes ^ LA Migne" » 1 riums for the afflicted, but more 

: "n. YE , 
rot. oF =i J than this it has also enticed 
wv! those who would visit it for 

mere pleasure and recreation. 
(m, So it is that Winter colonies 
aod 5 are found all the way from 
At: mm LS A Virginia to the Sea Islands, off 
X P the extreme South Atlantic 
coast—colonies where the Bos- 
tonian hobnobs with the Wall 
Street broker and where Chi- 
cago enteres the golf handicap 
pitted against Philadelphia. 
There’s much of the cosmopoli- 
tan about this throng that mi- 
grate like the birds with the 
change of season, and many of 
those who are able linger until 
the frost is out of their home 
soil for good, 

It is easy to turn your face 
Southward compared with the 
old days when it seemed like a 
journey to a foreign country—the days before the war when the average North- 
erner went down to buy cotton or tobacco or to see the merry Mardi Gras of the 
Creole. The General, Colonel and Major, however, were more sociable. During 
the Summer days, strolling along with fingers in waistcoats, they were moving 
landmarks at the Spring, old Cape May and even the Pequod and other historic 
hostelries of New England had them as “steady company” until the September 
days. But from Winter to Winter for years after the late unpleasantness, the 
South was practically closed to all except its own people. Now you can find 
places of considerable size here and there containing more Northerners than 
natives when you count the cottages, the guests at hotel and boarding house, and 
the millionaire house parties in the stately Winter homes in the suburbs. 

Where does it all begin and where end? You can spend your Christmas at 
Old Point Comfort, on beautiful Hampton Roads and journey Southward through 
Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, Florida—the tropic land—Alabama—all the way 
to Texas. Wherever you pause, there is something new, something interesting, and 
no matter where you go, the warm sunshine and the blue sky accompany you. 
Of course, there are many notable places made so by the prominent people who 
come to them giving them the reputation of social centers. Others are resorts 
for lovers of outdoor sport who colonize here because they like to get in touch 
with each other. Healing springs make others popular while the sea beach 
always draws its multitudes, 

Probably the richest little place among them all is Jekyll Island, off Geor- 
gia’s coast. While its residents are few in number, they make up for quantity in 
bank accounts and big names. The Sans Souci Club, the rendezvous of the sport 
lovers, has on its rolls such names as J. Pierpont Morgan, Charles Lanier, Corne- 
lius Bliss, Morris Jesup. The building is more of a luxurious hotel than a club 
house and the deer are so thick in the near woodland that sometimes you can 
get a good shot at one from the club veranda. But it is small wonder that 
Jekyll has tempted the railroad president, the bank president, and the man who 
just spends his money. It is an 
earthly paradise. Beautified by Na- 
ture with palm and other trees and 
tropical foliage, the island is bor- 
dered with sand and shell of exquis- 
ite coloring and is surfaced with 
greensward as smooth and even as 
velvet. It is a natural field for the 
landscape gardener, and he has done 
much to enhance its attractiveness. 
The little coterie who bought *just 
for fun" paid $75,000 for the island, 
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The install- 
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It is now valued at five million dollars with 
what has been done to improve it. 
Thomasville and Augusta - are old 
Southern towns. which have been invaded 
by Winter wanderers from the snow: belt 
and the life in them is consequently a mix- 
ture of Northern and Southern customs. 
Bon Air, in the outskirts of Augusta, is 
really its social center, and here the haut 
ton of different cities congregates. Far 
away up in the mountains, Asheville is a 
spot where many of the invalid class 
sought health in the air of the Oberland 
and found it, but like other of the older 
resorts the well have. been coming likewise 
to enjov the trot and gallop over the fine 
roads, to climb the peaks and.to see what 


man has done for the native humanity.. Up 
from a loftv hill rises George Vanderbilt's 
chateau, where he looks over. his. 128,000- 
acre estate which has: been developed into 
America's finest country seat: by the 300 
mountaineers, aniong whom he has been 
the leader for twenty vears. "To see the 
neat cottages, the model villages, to' drive 
over the fifty miles of roads jin Biltmore 
will kill plenty of time. 
A few years ago.a man came down How a North Carolina resort was transformed into a beauty spot from a pine barren 


of the colony. He may have the finest establishment, he may be the 
best shot or a prominent figure in business or politics, "They say that 
Mark Hanna *made" Thomasville. While his home there was a modest 
little place, he had a circle of friends around him all the time, and a 
number of Ohio families came to the “Cracker” state during the Win- 
ter *just to be near Mark". Jay Morse, Hanna's brother-in-law, built 
Inwood, one of the finest homes in the South, in the suburbs. Now, 
Taft has increased the popularity of Bon Air, and at the little “court” 
of the President you may see many of the political friends who fre- 


8 | i Hi j | i | L1 ^ 5 : 2 ^ 19 " A =” wh mE quented Hanna's abode. 

tis. Pah ie. i NEL UU e Politics has played a part in this new invasion of the South, but 

EL NOFTRO far. T "was 7 society has also done its part. Strange changes have occurred in staid, 
aristocratic 
Aiken. When 
you go to 
Aiken you 
find a cot- 
tage list 
which im- 
presses vou 
as a replica 
An exciting moment on the Whitney race track of that at 


Newport at 
thé height of 
the Season, 
only more so. 
For, in addi- 
tion to the 
ad | n regular New- 
BS ee Mae EU a EP 1 T US BER ba port crowd, 

Cm ga TEREE "ed DEFSLAN ANS rove ET arg the Hemp- 
22 i om e a = g pa : TEL MS stead crowd, 
| é uae Du d Be Long Isl- 

and's . fash- 
ionable folk 
are in decid- 
ed evidence 
at Aten Bat Horsewoman at a society circus 
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no matter 

where the tourist goes, he finds all ready for him. Does he want a 
Winter country home, he can buy a lot and build it to suit his taste 
and purse. If he would stay but a day or week, modern hotels with 
all the comforts and conveniences can be found evervwhere——hostelries 
with clean rooms and beds and menus, according to the price, ranging 
from French cuisine to the old-time yellow fried chicken that comes 
from Auntie in the kitchen. You find no better accommodations in the 
country than in the South to-day. The people are not merely glad to 


Polo, a favorite sport in Winter in the South 


into the North Carolina pine woods who wore a shawl the first days he took his welcome this new invasion of their home land, but are prepared to make life 
morning walk. He went to no resort—not even a country hotel. *Putting up" worth living—but why not? When you are well-treated it loosens your purse 
at a cottage in a clearing, he spent day after day strolling under the rich green strings. True, there was a time when the South needed no hotels; it had homes 
foliage of the trees or sitting in the sunshine on stumps or logs. The place was and every worthy traveler was hospitably welcomed to them; as for the rest, they 


merely the piney woodland with a carpet of dry white sand—the kind 
of region which you sometimes find for twenty miles in the Southland, 
without even a space for a corn patch. The visitor's walks became 
longer, the shawl was left in his room. To make a long story short, 
he simply lived in that woodland for a month. 

As he went awav he said to his host: *I am coming back". He did, 
and with him surveyors and an architect. They went into those woods, 
ran lines, drove stakes and the architect filled his note-book. Next 
came ax-men and carpenters and masons. Train-load after train- 
load of home-making material were hauled to the nearest railway sta- 
tion to be taken bv wagons to the woodland. Two years from the time the 
man with the shawl began strolling in this corner of the Carolina woods, 
it had been changed into a little city simply of rest, health and recrea- 
tion with its picturesque hotels, its shady avenues and walks, lined with 
flowers and shrubberv, a miniature town park. Pinehurst cost millions, 
but it's a one-man town, for J. W. Tufts, a Boston Yankee, planned 
it out, drew his checks to create it, formulated its government—in fact, 
completed it, as the saying goes, from top to bottom. "This is why 
the piney is now the temporary home of four thousand people who 
become residents of the little town in the Southern Winter to leave it 
silent and deserted in the Spring, for Pinehurst is indeed like “Sweet 
Auburn" the deserted village, six months out of a year. 

You could hear a dozen other stories of how pleasure spots in the 
South have sprung into existence within a few years, but the people 


who have made them and the life they lead is more worth the telling. 
ands out more conspicuously than the rest 


A morning meet for a fox chase in the Carolina woods 


In each, some one usually st 


. Little folks lining up for the pony show 


must house themselves in a way they were supposed to 
deserve. All others must be happy with the nondescript, or 
better undescribed commercial houses. He who goes to 
Southern resorts carrying memories of miseries endured in 
such hospices in earlier days will have happy disappoint- 
ments before him, for he will find the breadth, the warmth, 
the careful attention to details of personal comfort, that 
*haracterizes true Southern hospitality, carried over into 
and made the simple business of the great hotels of the 
playground places. 

Everything in this Winter park of ours lends itself to 
sport—not merely driving the tennis ball over the net and 
the golf ball from the tee, but bird-shooting, horseback rid- 
ing, baseball and the quiet croquet. Golfers find superb 
courses all the way from Pinehurst to the Florida sands. 
There are game preserves of thousands of acres. The finest 
natural speedway in America for the motor car is Ormond 
Beach, that fringes Florida’s coast. 

Of all the centers of outdoor sport, however, Aiken takes 
the lead, for the Northern millionaires in its Winter colony 
have set the pace in this respect, and the women as well 
as the men are outdoor enthusiasts. The Hempstead “set” 
really rules Aiken. For a long time its leader was Mrs. 
“Tommy”, the wife of Thomas Hitchcock, Jr. She was a 
niece of Miss Celestine Eustis, who has been called the 
social discoverer of Aiken, who originally went for her health 
and took her niece for the same reason. From a delicate 
girl the young woman has developed into one of the finest 
horsewomen and best all-round sportswomen in the country. 
She rides straight, shoots straight, and whatever sport she 
enters, “plays the game", to use a common phrase. The 
Aikenites are devoted to everything from bridge whist to 
“featherbed hunting”. It is a fact that the women have a 
baseball team and some of them are crack rifle shots. 


Riding to hounds is the sport of Aiken. There are meets 
every day and sometimes two 
a day. They are occasionally 
ridden in the moonlight, when 
they are called “nightgown” 
hunts; at dawn, or at ten 
o’clock in the morning, at which 
hour they are “featherbed” 
hunts, because those who take 
part in them are supposed to 
find their beds too comforta- 
ble to get up at the earlier 
hour. The moonlight and dawn 
hunts are held at such un- 
usual times because the air 
of Aiken is so dry during the 
day that hounds could not 
pick up the scent of the fox. 
At night and dawn with more 
dampness the scent is stronger. 
The “nightgown” and dawn 
hunts are after live foxes. The 
aniseed bag flourishes not at 


Her Sacrifice 
By MARGARET A. RICHARD 


“When this is done,” she said, 
“I shall have time to do the thing I crave, 
For which a talent and a love God gave; 
Then I shall write a book with beauty fraught, 


In loftiness of language and of thought, — 
When this is done," she said. 


"When this is done," she said. 


A children's sporting display at Aiken, S. C. 


ing down the deer, and it usually returns to the paddock 
where the gate is open for jt to enter. In these hunts the 
women are among the best riders. 


From Christmas to Easter the golf lover can go from 


course to course and indulge in the sport, or if he wishes, | 


play for the tournament cup. Each Winter series of these 
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events are arranged one after another so that the national | 


cracks with the cleek and brassie are to be seen on the 
superb links of Pinehurst, the Taft links as they call them 
at Bon Air and the grounds that have made Florida famous 
for the sport, not forgetting the games that are patronized 
by the Aiken set. Any one who has a love of the thrill, the 
zest of exciting sport, can satisfy himself in the land be- 
yond the Potomac. 


Big men generally lead the way in this country not only | 


in business and finance but in industry, where they will | 


earn the title of “Captain” as they have been dubbed by 
popular opinion. But they often go into new centers for 
rest and recreation, and these become favored resorts. One 
may be merely a half dozen springs, no mountains, no river 


or lake, no other attraction, but it becomes the thing to | 


go there and the people go. 
erally know a good thing when they see it. This is why 
Americans have been playing “follow your leader" in our 
latest pleasure country. Flagler and Plant were the path- 
finders in Florida, Flagler creating a score of resorts along 
the sand-fringed peninsula and Plant originating the beau- 
tiful Tampa hotel and gardens. Had it not been for these 
men the attractions and advantages of the Garden of the 
Tropics might not be realized to-day, but in a Winter 10,000 
tourists enjoy it, going here and there over the lines of 
steel. When George Vanderbilt built his splendid chateau, 
embellished by America’s finest Italian garden, it drew the 
curious to see the show place of the South—but they came 
back. The invigorating mountain, the fascination of the 

wild drew them to the Caro- 

lina highlands. Thousands of 


the North Carolina sand hills 
a Winter mecca because one 
of them, as we have said, 
created the model town of 
Pinehurst. Now for miles 
around it the Yankee has set- 
tled on little clearings, raising 
fruit and vegetables. He is 
there to stay because it is 
good to him. 

When William C. Whit- 
ney first saw Aiken with its 


acquainted with its Southern 
atmosphere, he went no fur- 
ther. An ideal Winter home 
was planned and built, a sta- 
ble for his hunters and trot- 


| 


The big men, however, gen- | 


SECRET WORKER 
The Plan Upon Which Coffee Operates 


Coffee is such a secret worker that it is 
not suspected as the cause of sickness or 
disease, but there is a very sure way to 
find out the truth. 

A lady in Memphis gives an interest- 
ing. experience her husband had with 
coffee. It seems that he had been using 
it for some time and. was an invalid. 

The physician in charge shrewdly sus- 
pected that coffee was the “Worm at the 
root of the tree,” and ordered it discon- 
tinued, with instructions to use Postum 
regularly in its place. 

The wife says: “We found that was 
the true remedy for his stomach and 
heart trouble and we would have gladly 
paid a hundred times the amount of the 
doctor’s charge when we found how wise 
his judgment was. 

“The use of Postum instead of coffee 
was begun about a year ago, and it has 
made my husband a strong, well man. 
He has gained thirty-five pounds in that 
time and his stomach and heart trouble 
have all disappeared. 

“The first time I prepared it I did not 
boil it long enough and he said there 
was something wrong with it. Sure 
enough it did taste very flat, but the next 
morning I followed directions carefully, 
boiling it for fifteen minutes, and he re- 
marked ‘this is better ‘than any of the old 
coffee.” 

“We use Postum regularly and never 
tire of telling our friends of the benefit 
we have received from leaving off coffee.” 

Look for the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. “There’s a Reason." 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


THE GREAT 


TAMPA BAY 


I 


I 
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New Englanders have made | 


picturesque surroundings, its | 
wealth of flowers, and became | 


wea W ud red and gray "Hos truly glad and thankful I shall be ters, one of the best race 
foxes are used in these hunts. > : courses in the United States 
Mr. Hitchcock’s gamekeeper To do the thing for which God fashioned me! laid off. Over a million went | 


has his headquarters in the 
woods, where every Autumn he 
turns out the foxes, which, by 
the hunting season, have gone 
wild. Members of the Aiken 
set, who have ridden to hounds 
in England, for instance, at 
Leamington, have come back 
with the report that the Aiken 
hunts are far keener. The 
*featherbed" hunts, while not 


To speak through the grand medium of a pen 


Unto the very hearts and souls of men,— 


When this is done," she said. 


"When this is done," she said— 
But ere the homely task was laid aside, 
God touched her eye-lids gently, and she died: 


Aye, died before was even yet begun 


into this estate before it was 
completed, but the 
shortly before his death, told 
a friend that his life here, free 
from the care and worry of 
business, had repaid the cost 
many times. Again it was a 
case of “follow your leader”. 
Guests of the Whitney house 
parties—just down for a week 
—bought home sites. Here was 


owner, | 


HOTEL 


(Fireproof) 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 


Management of DAVID LAUBER 
Fifth Year 


Winter Season November 25th to April 10th. 


In the midst of a most wonderful 

tropical park. Climate ideal. Sun- 

shine, flowers, music, tennis, boating, 

fishing, hunting, motoring, driving 

and riding. 100 miles of dustless 
shell roads. 


No Storms or Fogs on the West Coast. 


Information and booklet for the asking. 
Address TAMPA BAY HOTEL 


or any Agent 
Seaboard Air Line, Atlantic Coast Line, 


Southern Railway; also Mallory, Savannah 
and Clyde S. S. Line. 


The American Audit Co. 


HOME OFFICE: 100 Broadway, New York City 


F. W. LAFRENTZ, C. P. A., President 


THEO. COCHEU, JR., C. P. A., Vice-Pres. and Sec’y. 
A. F. LAFRENTZ, Treasurer 


BRANCHES: 


NEW YORK—Waldorf-Astoria. 

BOSTON —Exchange Building. 
WASHINGTON —Colorado Building. 

NEW ORLEANS -Hennen Building. 
ATLANTA—Fourth National Bank Building. 
BALTIMORE -Kiser Building. 

RICHMOND —Mutual Building. 

CHICAGO —Marquette Building. 
PHILADELPHIA — Bellevue-Stratford. 

SAN FRANCISCO —Belden Building. 
LONDON, ENG.—4 King Street, Cheapside. 


Atlanta Branch, 1015-18 Fourth National Bank Bldg. 
C. P. BIDWELL, Res. Vice-Pres. 


Cable Address 
Amdit, N.Y. 


Telephone 
Main 872 


after foxes, are not lacking in 
excitement. In the early morn 
a deer is let out from the club 
paddock, and by the time of 
the meet, is well in the woods. 
After the deer hounds take up 
its trail, a dash of ten or fif- 
teen miles carries the hunts- 
men and huntswomen through 
forest and glades and they 
usually bring up near the 
starting point. There is plenty 
of zest but no killing in this. 
The pack is kept from pull- 


The work she felt God meant should here be done: 
Yet: "Thou'st done well,” He said. 


"Thou hast done well," God said, 
"To hold through lowliest tasks each high ideal; 
To glorify with beauteous dreams the real; 
To look with hope unto thy vision sweet 
While serving others with thy hands and feet: 
- Thou hast done well,” God said. 


the sort of Winter life they 
were looking for, and now 


one sees in the staid old town’ 


some of the finest country 
seats in America in strange 
contrast with simple but his- 
toric dwellings that are their 
neighbors. 

Yes, the North has again 
invaded the South, but this 
time to be a neighbor, to share 
in its pleasure, to enjoy with 
it a homeland where the rigors 
of Winter are unknown. 


COPY THIS SKETCH 


4 DL and let me see what you can do with it. 

You can earn $20.00 to $125.00 or more per 

| (^ $ ) week as illustrator or cartoonist. My prac- 

| > = e` tical system of personal individual lessons 

f by mail will develop your talent. Fifteen 

f SFY years’ successful work for newspapers 

\ ye and magazines qualifies me to teach you. 

Send me your sketch of President Taft 

with 6c. in stamps and I will send you a 

test lesson plate, also collection of draw- 
ings showing possibilities for YOU. 
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1433 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
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How long before he can come back?” I asked 


mountains of North Georgia, many miles from a rail- 

road. I had camped for the night under an enormous 

pine, half way down Red Mountain. Awakening from 
à. splendid rest, I rose from the ground, and, filling my 
lungs with the cool, clear air, looked out over the expanse 
of hill and valley around me. It was Sunday. There was 
a peace, a quiet, restfulness even in the atmosphere. The 
mountains looked hazy and sleepy, and even the birds 
seemed to chirp in a subdued sort of way. I was return- 
ing to civilization and—work. As I thought of the months 
and months ahead of me, I felt a longing to saddle my 
horse and turn back to the hills. Instead, I gathered the 
remains of my scanty breakfast, saddled my horse, and, 
strapping my blankets securely, began my day's ride, facing 
the sunrise. As my horse slowly picked his way down the 
trail, my thoughts turned back to the people in the moun- 
tains I was leaving. Crude and rough and ignorant they 
were, and of an unbelievable primitiveness, and yet my 
two weeks among them had taught me much. 

The men were lean and strong and self-reliant, knowing 
no law save that of the home-maker, and, in the face of 
every woman that I had seen, self-denial, sacrifice and toil 
were plainly written. My horse turned from the trail into 
a rough mountain road, and, as I tightened the reins and 
urged him forward, I heard—below me—a call: 

"Scrubby, you, Scrubby !" 

I stopped and listened. It was a woman's 
voice; high pitched and of a piercing shrillness. 
It seemed to be thrown in my direction, and I 
looked around for the object of it. At first I 
could discover nóthing—and then again the call 


I WAS a morning early in September. I was in the 
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I stopped and listened 


By R. V. GLENN 


PICTURES BY R. J. DEAN 


pealed out. On my right there was a dense pine thicket 
that might have hidden a thousand Scrubbys, and on my left 
there was a small patch of tall broom-straw. At the third 
call I noticed a slight waving on the top of this straw at 
its farther side. It began wiggling toward me, and I 
watched it with fascinated eyes. Slowly it approached the 
road; a twig snapped and the straw parted just in front 
of me. 

A mischievous face peered out at me, and, when I saw 
the straggling red hair above it, I smiled in sympathy; for, 
be it known, I'm sorrel-topped myself and there's some- 
thing especially appealing to me about a red-haired boy. 1 
know his sorrows intuitively and there is a fellow-feeling 
that time can never efface. How 

"Scrubby, Scrubby, come ’ere, you rascal,” called the 
woman. The child looked at me and grinned. 


“Hadn’t you better go?” I asked. ] they shone 


"Scubby wants to vide," he evaded, 
“All right, old man," I said. “Come on," and out he h 
scrambled. t ose 
I reached over, picked him up and placed him on the 
pommel in front of me. He was a chubby little fellow, 0 0 EX 
about four years old, but homely and freckled-faced. He 
was grinning delightedly and enjoying his ride hugely when t Í ti 
he suddenly looked back confidentially over his shoulder d d unc Ion 


and asked: 


“Is oo Scubby's pa?” or reception— 


“No, little man," I said, and then all the laughter and 
sunlight went out of the little face. The curves of his mouth B h | h 
assumed a downward motion, and in the light blue eyes the ut 0 RR t at 
tears gathered. I hastily clucked to my horse and gave 
the little fellow the lines to play with. As we cantered th " d 
around a bend in the road we md in sight of a tiny cabin, | ey misse 
in front of which a thin, angular woman was standing, her . ° 
left hand raised above her eyes. She was peering anxiously in lh their lack 
our direction. A look half fear, half relief crossed her face 
as she saw us, and I lifted Scrubby up to show her he was f l| 
all right. She smiled and the baby grinned happily, his new 0 d 
occupation having driven all sorrow from his childish face. 1 

I turned my horse into the path leading up to the cabin, pt 
and, dismounting with the child still in my arms, asked if conce 10n 
I might water my horsc and rest for a few minutes. The 


woman nodded assent, and I led my horse to a cool, clear of a food SO 


spring, which she pointed out a few yards from the cabin. 
Returning, I tied my horse and took a seat on a rough ood as 
bench close to the door in which sat the woman, Scrubby on g 
her lap. He wiggled from her arms and scrambled over 
to me, and, raising his little face, repeated, much to my 
embarrassment, his former question— 

"Is oo Scubby's pa?” 

I looked over at the woman and she smiled—hopelessly. 


“He allers takes ev’y man fer his daddy; he aint never 
seen him," she said. And then, as if further explanation 
was necessary, she continued: “He’s in Atlanty." 


“In business there?" I asked. 
"No—in jail.” 
I dare say she guessed the question I would 
“ave asked, and without the slightest trace of 
shame or embarrassment, | she: 
continued: 

“He’s been thar nigh onto 
five year.. They tuck him away 
‘fore Scrubby thar wuz born, 
an’ I tells him his pa’s comin’ 
back one of these here days, 
an’ he’s allers lookin’ an’ a-call- 
in’ ev’y stranger—him.” 


The 
Soda 
Cracker 
that makes 
our days 


the 
best of days. 


“How long before he can 
come back?” I asked. 

“I dunno,” she said; “they 
nabbed him workin’ over thar 
in ther hollow an’ tuck him 
straight ter Atlanty.” The 
tears loomed big in her eyes 
and the thin straight lips be- 
gan to quiver. 

*Hit aint right," she burst 
out; “hit aint right to take my 
man away. He hadn't done 
nothin. Us has to live some 
how, an’ he wa’n’t doin’ nothin’ 
'cept makin’ a livin’, Us don't 
. raise nothin’ "cept corn, to 
ci V amount to nothin', an' hit's so | 
Z^ ov” A — fur ter haul an’ yer don't git | 
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-— . nothin’ fer it ef yer haul it, | | 
cd an’ we kin fer the liquor, an'— 


Jem—he want doin’ nothin’ 
'cept makin’ a livin’ fer me an’ 
Scrubby—when he come. Hit 
aint right,” she said, and tears 
trickled down the lean sallow 


face. 
As I looked at her and then NATIONAL: 
at Scrubby sitting on my knee, | 
3 | BISCUIT 


and heard him ask again for his | 


daddy—the + father whom he | COMPANY 


had never seen but had learned | 
(Concluded on Page 32) | 
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Little Essays From Life 


By CHARLES FREDERIC GOSS 


HE old veteran was 

: reminiscing. Much 
that he said was not to 
the point, nor vital. At 
last, however, he struck a chord whose vibrations thrilled us. 

“On the second day of the battle," he averred, “when 
everything was going against us, the general ordered our 
brigade to reinforce a distant line. Across the bloody field 
we forged, hearing the roar of cannon and rattle of mus- 
ketry, everywhere. All this we bore as best we could; but 
when, at last, we heard that rebel yell (the awfullest sound 
which ever issued from a human throat) we faltered and 
we might have fled. The merest trifle saved us from dis- 
g.ace. From the door of a log cabin which we happened 
to be passing, a woman issued, tall and gaunt and grim. 
With a woman's unerring vision, she had seen the faltering 
of our feet and souls. With a woman's unerring instinct 
for salvation, she cried out ‘Don’t be afraid of them! Don't! 
They're only men!’ In an instant the column stiffened and 
every soldier in it felt the courage of a Spartan. We 
cheered the woman and, like a thunderbolt, swept forward 
to victory." 

` “They're only men!" ,Remember that, you timid souls 
that shrink and falter in the battle of life—for, as a matter 
of fact, the. most of us fail through fear of men! Here is 
a youthful traveling salesman, for example. In the office 
of a great and successful merchant, he trembles like an 
aspen leaf. Here is a young attorney. Before a solemn 
jury and an august judge, his knees knock together. Here 
is a young minister. Under the scrutiny of those gray- 
headed old saints, his heart pounds against his ribs like a 
trip-hammer. All are afraid! Afraid of what? Of noth- 
ing but men! Men like themselves, as ignorant, timid, weak. 
and yet, they, also, are men! | 

But listen! They are men! Only men: but men and 
therefore not to be trifled with. Those Yankees were men: 
but those loud-voiced, strong-limbed, lion-hearted Johnny 
Rebs were men, also! There was not a trick of battle they 
did not know and there was not a peril that could blanch 
their cheeks. Mere temerity could not conquer them! Noth- 
ing but greater numbers, more powerful arms, a finer dis- 
cipline, a courage higher than their own could possibly 
wrest the victory from them on this hard-fought field. They 
are only men: but they are men! 

Remember this, you who are faring forth to the struggle 
of life, reckless and unfit! Your antagonists are only men: 
but how often born with matchless gifts, trained to the 
highest use of their powers and determined to win! You 
will meet foeman not unworthy of your steel in every office 
and in every shop, in every city and in every road town. Be 
men, for you must cope with men! 


P. 
A Manufactory of Men 


HE revolutionary idea that every store and shop, and 
mill and bank ought to be, primarily, a manufactory 


of men, is making its way through the business world, slowly: 


but surely. Not very long ago, a promising young lad who 
had, however, never settled down to business, was put to 
work in a big rolling mill. Sending for the superintendent 
of the plant, the president said: 

“I want you to take this boy and make a man out of 
him and I shall accept no excuse for failure!” 

“Whew!” replied the astonished superintendent, and left 
the office wondering. 

Many and many a time he had been told that no excuse 
would be taken for a failure to produce a first-class output 
of the mill's product, but to be told that no excuse for fail- 
ing to turn a bad boy into a good man would “go down", 
was something new! Had the “old man" gone mad! Had 
he confused a rolling mill with a reformatory! 

No! The old man had not gone mad. He had simply 
arrived, by evolutionary processes of thought, at the in- 
exorable conclusion that every commercial institution which 
is not a manufactory of men is a failure, no matter what 
dividends it pays! Strange, isn't it, how few men have 
realized the fact in the past and with what difficulty they 
can be brought to see and feel it, now? And yet, what com- 
parison is there, in the way of a sublime achievement, be- 
tween running a factory famous for turning out good shoes, 
carpets or household furniture, and one recognized, the world 
over, as a manufactory of men! 

Do you think, for a moment, that the material product 
of the plant would deteriorate or its power to pay divi- 
dends diminish? Not on your life! The ratio between the 
improved morale of the workmen and the increased value of 
the product of the shop, is absolute. Better men means 
better work and better work means better prices and larger 
dividends, always and everywhere. That will be a great 
day for the world when the captains of industry pride them- 
selves upon running manufactories of men! 


rr 
An Easy Way to Get Down 


OW much easier it is to prescribe rules for getting sick 
than keeping well; for becoming poor than growing 


It was hard, indeed, 


. without food; 


pletion of a hay-stack 


rain. Neither had ob- | 


served how very tall the | 


stack had grown until it was done, and then the small boy | 


on the top looked seriously over the percipitous sides. “Say, | 


Mister,” he cried, “how be I ever going to get down?” 

The old farmer leaned on his fork, looked up coldly at 
they boy and remarked: “Sonny, you jest shet your eyes 
up tight and walk around a little, and you'll: get down 
all right." 

Perfectly simple, perfectly easy and perfectly certain! 
' to climb up so high. Probably the 
little fellow had been working at the job all day. Getting 
up was tough; but getting down was very simple. 

Rather a clever illustration of the situation in which 
multitudes of us find ourselves, it seems. The ascent is 
hard; it is slow; it is painful. But the descent! Ah, we 
have only to shut our eyes up tight and take a few careless 
steps! And we do not even have to shut our eyes so very 
awfully tight, either! Shut your eyes to the shrewdness 
of your business. rivals, for example. Shut your eyes to 
the law that it is harder to keep money than to make it; 
that it is easier to win love than to retain it; that the path 
of life is full of pitfalls, And then—* just walk around 
a little"! 

There may be times when we really have to “go it 
blind". When, for example, W. W. Torrence and A. L. 
Fellows, exploring the Gunnison River, found themselves 
flanked on either side by precipitous walls 
a half-mile high and thirty miles of impassible water behind | 
them; staring into that horrible hole into which the torrent | 


poured and vanished—there was only one possible thing to | 


do. They simply had to “go it blind” and so, shutting their 


eyes, they plunged into the maelstrom—only to come out, | 
thank God, somewhere below, into sunlight and safety. But | 


it’s a poor rule, “going it blind and walking. around a little"! 
The man who doesn't want to go down to the foot of any 
kind of stack he is building, must keep his eyes peeled. 


e 
A Sure Cure for Bashfulness and Vanity 


D ANY one wishes to be saved a world of ignoble trepida- | 


tion and foolish vanity, let him put this sententious 
epigram into his pipe and smoke it thoroughly: 

"Do not imagine that people are thinking about you! 
They are thinking about themselves.” 

Whoever said that, had cut his eye-teeth, indeed, for as 
a matter of fact, people are not thinking about us and they 
are thinking about themselves. What cause, therefore, for 
blushing with embarrassment or swelling with pride? 

Multitudes of people are, certainly, put to a needless 
disadvantage by exaggerating the interest which the world | 
feels in their persons and affairs. Young girls blush and 
tremble when they enter a parlor, where, if the truth were | 
known, nobody has even noticed their arrival. Unsuccessful | 
people are enfeebled by the suspicion that everybody is 
talking about their incompetence, and unfortunate people 
are tortured by the belief that society perpetually gossips 
about their troubles, when—to tell the plain, unvarnished 
truth—few know and fewer care, all being absorbed with 
their own affairs! You might as well go out into the garden 
and blush and stammer as to blush and stammer in a parlor, 
a street-car or a theater! The beets and potatoes, cabbages 
and onions are but little more indifferent to your person 
or your deeds, than these self-conscious people who, almost 
to the last man or woman, are trying to attract attention 
to themselves! 

If, therefore, it ought to cure us of our blushes to know 
this, it ought not less to rebuke us for our vanity. Nothing 
is more absurd than to see people strutting along a street 
or down an aisle or across a room as if they were the ob- 
served of all observers, because if other people are really 
looking at us at all, it is only because they are trying to 
make us look at them! If they are talking about us it is 
only to fill an hiatus in a wearisome conversation. If they 


because of a threatened | 
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RESULTS OF FOOD 


Health and Natural Conditions Come 
From Right Feeding 


Man, physically, should be like a per- 
fectly regulated machine, each part work- 
ing easily in its appropriate place. A 
slight derangement causes undue friction 
and wear, and frequently ruins the en- 
tire system. 

A well-known educator of Boston 
found a way to keep the brain and the 
body in that harmonious co-operation 
which makes a joy of living. 

“Two years ago,” she writes, “being 
in a condition of nervous exhaustion, I 
resigned my position as teacher, which I 
had held for over 40 years. Since then 
the entire rest has, of course, been a 
benefit, but the use of Grape-Nuts has 
removed one great cause of illness in 
the past, namely, constipation, and its 
attendant. evils, 

“T generally make my entire breakfast 
on a raw egg beaten into four spoonfuls 
of Grape-Nuts, with a little hot milk or 
hot water added. I like it extremely, 
my food assimilates, and my bowels take 
care of themselves. I find my brain 
power and physical endurance much 
greater and I know that the use of the 
Grape-Nuts has contributed largely to 
this result. 

“It is with feelings of gratitude that I 
write this testimonial, and trust it may 
be the means of aiding others in their 
search for health." 

Look in pkgs. for the little book, “The 
Road to Wellville.? “There’s a Reason." 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


th Only Garter 
A Without 


Objections 


Clasp cannot unfasten or slip—No teeth to 
tear the stocking—Catch adjusts itself to every 
motion—No cords to wear out—For either right 
or left leg by the swing of the 
swivel—Lies flat on the leg— 

All parts best material and work- 
manship—No metal touches you. 


*Never a dissatisfied wearer" 


The best dealers have them, 
or sample pair by mail 25 cts. 
and your dealer's name. 


CLARK MFG. CO. 
246 U Summer St., Boston 


Trade-Mark 
on every box 


Every 
woman 
should look for 
the heart trade- 
mark on the gore 
in both sides of 
the slipper or shoe. 
Why? Because 


ae GORE FABRIC 


is not only conducive to comfort and con- 
venience, but is guaranteed to give absolute 
satisfaction for 2 yeats from date of stamp. 


Write to-day for our guarantee certificate. 


HUB GORE MAKERS 


bestow more than a passing thought upon us, it is only to BOSTON, MASS. 
institute an unfavorable comparison with themselves. Vanity 
and pride would last about as long as flowers before a frost 
if the indifference and hospitality of an ordinary assemblage 
before which we pose and parade, could suddenly fall upon 
us with its withering breath. 

But, all this indifference is no excuse for cynicism! What 
reason have we to expect more interest on the part of other 
people in our affairs than we bestow on theirs? 
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A Quite Unnoticeable ‘‘Dead Line" 


DU THE married life of every couple there is an ob- 
scure and unnoticeable line of deadly peril. Many 
marital dangers can be foreseen looming up large and con- 
spicuous, charted on every map and lighted in darkest 
nights. But this one is as unmarked as the degrees of lat- 
itude and longitude, in a trackless ocean. 

This dead line lies at that point in the wedding journey, 
where husbands and wives get tired of hearing each other 


C TRAVELING 
= GALESMEN 


Earn the Biggest Sak Salaries ofany class 
of men in the world 600,000 employed 
in the United States and ¢ eee ng The de- 
mand for good Salesmen exceeds the supply. 
We will teach you to be one by mail and assist 
you to secure a good position through our 
| FREE EMPLOYMENT BUREAU. 

We receive calls for thousandsof Salesmen and have 
assisted thousands of men to secure good positions or better sala- 
ries. A great many of our graduates who formerly earned $25 to 
$75 a — have since earned from $100 to as high as $1,000 a 
month and expenses. Thousands of good positions now open. 
If you want to secure one of them or increase your earnings our 
Free Book “* A Knight of The Grip” will show you how. Write 
or call for Ww Address nearest offi 
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National 
Chicago, New York, Kansas City, Minneapolis, San Francisco. 
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rich; for making a failure than achieving success; for going 
down than climbing up! 

According to one of the recent magazines, a farmer and 
a small boy helper had been frantically hurrying the com- 


say the same things, ov nd over again! How sweet were 

y lur t gs era : ga à t ` ELE 15 Visible Writers or otherwise. Olivers, Reming- 

those divine repetitions, during the —— the honey- | HAUT tons, Smiths, etc. Shipped Anywhere for Free 
EP AL rial,o A i tto A 

moon and the early stages of the long journey! Then they | ESS P. Feu cam lithium (rah from 


$15 i First class Machines fresh from 
never palled upon our taste. They had a heavenlier charm | spportunity. Ee eerie Sarg IN Catalog Sy ee 


Typewriter Emporium, (Est.1892) 92-94 Lake St.,Chieago 


UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE FOR JANUARY 


at the second than the first reiteration; and even at the hundredth, than the 
ninty-ninth. But there came at last a tragical moment when „they sounded 
stale, banal and flat; when they bored us and got on our nerves! You re- 
member it, do you—your first feeling of impatience and disgust, for the old, 
old, threadbare story! You came home at night, tired and discouraged. Great 
had been your cares and heavy had been your burdens. What you wanted 
was appreciation and sympathy; but She (!) began to retail once more that 
same old chestnut about Bridget's incompetence or the impudence of Sam, 


| 


the porch-washer! Lord! would she never stop! Would she never remember | 


that you had been having a "strike" to deal with; or a fire! Or maybe you 
wanted to read the paper, a magazine or a book, and she broke in at every 
line with her tortuous gossip about Mrs. Barnes cheating' at cards, or Mrs. 
Smith's quarrel with her mother-in-law ! 

Perhaps the shoe is on the other foot and Mary, who has been long smil- 
ing so appreciatively and with such humorous enjoyment over John's interest 
in baseball, some evening, when her soul is vibrating with the peals of those 
"sweet bells jangled out of tune and harsh", feels as if she could strangle him 


for his idiotic distress over the loss of a game by the Home Club and his tire- | 


some, garrulous, incomprehensible accounts of those inexcusable muffs and 
fumbles ! 

A perilous moment that! 
where there is a man or woman who becomes intolerant of repetitions! For 
there are no lives so full of variety that conversation can be forever about 
things that are new and strange. 

Mary, if you cannot give John a chance to ventilate his ideas, night after 
night, upon those same old themes—John, if you cannot sit patiently while 
Mary finds relief for her pent-up emotion in the old, familiar, threadbare 
complaints—you are drifting toward the rocks! It is all very tedious and 
tiresome, at times, of course. But it is also a part of the game and you must 
play tke game according to its laws. 


P 
The Brink of Starvation 


Ia ANY man in America can see further into a mill-stone than another it 
| Hill. That some men can see higher up, deeper down and 
farther around than others, ought to go without saying, and to find these men 
of vision and see through their eyes—that is the business before us! 
say that a dwarf on a giant's shoulders can see farther than the giant. 
James J. Hill is such a giant and from his shoulders we see a prospect 
terrible, indeed. In fifty years from now, he says, the American people (200,- 
000,000 in number) will be in peril of national starvation ;—if—the—present— 
immigration—into—cities—does—not— cease ! 
thoughtful student of those inexorable laws which govern the life 
of nations realizes this danger, fully. Observation reveals it. 
tifies it. History proves it and all true patriots deprecate the drift away from 
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Every 


| 
| 


| 


Sooner or later, a home is going to break up, | 


j 
Í 


| 


They | 


Reflection tes- | 


the God-made country to the man-made town; But—everybody wants every- | 


body else to save the State by becoming a farmer—but himself! 
invasion would recruit an army of a million men—in a day, almost—men who 
would joyously lay down their lives on the battlefield, to save their native 
land. But how long would it take to recruit an army of a million men to 
save their country by going out to work in a corn field, a potato field, or a 
harvest field We might hire a substitute; but not enlist! Only a draft could 
persuade us and it may have to be tried, yet! 
What horrible fascination is this, of a great city? Incapable of analysis 
be: but not of description, as witness this terrifying picture of “The 


it may be: 
Vampire City", painted with words by Reginald Wright Kauffman: 


"Come with me into Babylon! Here to my woodland seat. 

Over the miles, she lures and. smiles the smile of the bitter sweet. 
| hear the distant cadence, the siren song she sings. 

I smell the incense burning, where the great red censer swings. 


“Out of the night she calls me, the night that is her day. 

I see the gleam of her million lights, a thousand miles away. 

As the roar of a mighty army, I hear her pulses beat. 

With the tramp of the restless sandals, the rush of the weary feet, 


"Ever and ever onward a white procession goes. 

Youths with the strength of lions, maids with the breath of the rose, 
Toward her but never from her, throned on her armored isles. 

They give her their lives for homage; but the City only smiles! 


“They know that her breasts are poison: they know that her lips are lies. 
And half revealed is the death concealed, in the pools of her occult eyes. 
Yet still, she is calling ever and echo is never dumb. 
Follow us into Babylon! Mistress of life, we come!” 


Prophets may describe the perils and prognosticate the woes of great 
cities; but nothing will save the country until some Peter the Hermit preaches 
another crusade and leads us by some spell of the Divine power, by hundreds 
and thousands, back to the farm! 


A foreign | 


f 


Some of us don’t want to go and wont; some of us want to, but can’t; | 


and we are the ones who would welcome a draft. 
r7 
A Battleship as a Pedagogue 


ULTITUDES of readers must have been struck by a remarkable aphor- 

ism in a recent description of our almost completed Dreadnought, “The 

Delaware—that ‘most powerful battleship in the world'" “Every battleship 
is obsolete before it is completed", said the author. 

Well, then—what in the world is the use of building them, at all? America 
builds one; then England “goes America one better"; and then Germany goes 
England one better, still; and then Japan goes Germany one better than the 
best! Isn't it a good deal like a dog chasing his own tail and doesn't it re- 
mind us unpleasantly of our childhood when we tried to beat our little rivals 
in the game of “wishing”. “I wish I had a thousand dollars!’ “I wish I 
had a million!” “I wish I had a billion", and so on, ad infinitum. These 
foolish antiphonals had to come to an end, somehow and somewhere; but 
only through the weariness and exhaustion of the players! 
strictly physical limitations to the struggle for the greatest battleships, unless 
they be the shores of the ocean, why not, at once, construct a ship that will 
take up all the room there is and leave no space for any other? 


There being no 


The fear of foreign invasion is still a nightmare and its perils may all 


be real. Desire for military glory is still rampant and looks like an ineradi- 
cable passion of our souls. But, more and more, as the vision of man grows 
clearer, the effort to settle the questions of national rights by the sword, must 
appear as the wisdom of fools. 
their logical absurdity and probably war is one. 


Many evils have to be cured by reduction to 
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With Fruit 
of This Character 


—with Heinz pure spices—with only the 
purest table vinegar of Heinz own make— 
with refined granulated sugar and condi- 
mental seasoning—with preparation in 
model, clean, open-to-the-public kitchens, 


can there be any 


wonder at its rich, home- 


like flavor and purity, and that 
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Tomato Ketchup 


Needs No 


Benzoate of Soda | 


other drugs or artificial pre- 
servatives to make it keep ? 


All Heinz 57 Varieties 


are pure. 


The law requires the 
presence of Benzoate of 


Soda in Foods to be 
stated on the label. Read 
all food labels carefully. 


Some of the other 
seasonable Heinz delica- 
cies are Chili Sauce, 
Sweet Pickles, Mince 
Meat, Cranberry Sauce, 
Apple Butter, Fruit Pre- 
serves, Cream of Toma- 
to Soup, etc. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 
(Concluded) 

WILL tell you where you 

I are wrong, or rather, what 

weakens your judgments," 

Martin said to Professor 
Caldwell. “You lack biology. It has no place in your 
scheme of things. Oh, I mean the real interpretative biol- 
ogy, from the ground up, from the laboratory and the test- 
tube and the vitalized inorganic right on up to the widest 
zesthetic and sociological generalizations.” 

Ruth was appalled. She had sat two lecture courses 
under Professor Caldwell and looked up to him as the 
living repository of all knowledge. 

“I scarcely follow you," he said, dubiously. 

Martin was not so sure but what he had followed him. 

"Then I'll try to explain," he said. *I remember reading 
in Egyptian history something to the effect that understand- 
ing could not be had of Egyptian art without first studying 
the land question." 

"Quite right," the professor nodded. 

“And it seems to me," Martin continued, “that knowledge 
of the land question, in turn, of all questions, for that mat- 
ter, cannot be had without previous knowledge of the stuff 
and the constitution of life. How can we understand laws 
and institutions, religions and customs, without understand- 
ing, not merely the nature of the creatures that made them, 
but the nature of the stuff out of which the creatures are 
made? Is literature less human than the architecture and 
sculpture of Egypt? Is there one thing in the known uni- 
verse that is not subject to the law of evolution?—Oh, I 
know there is an elaborate evolution of the various arts laid 
down, but it seems to me to be too mechanical. The human 
himself is left out. The evolution of the tool, of the harp, 
of music and song and dance are all beautifully elaborated; 
but how about the evolution of the human himself, the de- 
velopment of the basic and intrinsic parts that were in him 
before he made his first tool or gibbered his first chant? It 
is that which you do not consider, and which I call biology. 
It is biology in its largest aspects. 

“I know I express myself incoherently, but I’ve tried to 
hammer out the idea. It came to me as you were talking, so 
I was not primed and ready to deliver it. You spoke your- 
self of the human frailty that prevented one from taking 
all the factors into consideration. And you, in turn—or so 
it seems to me—leave out the biological factor, the very 
stuff out of which has been spun the fabric of all the arts, 
the warp and the woof of all human actions and achieve- 
ments.” 

To Ruth’s amazement, Martin was not immediately 
crushed, and that the professor replied in the way he did 
struck her as forebearance for Martin’s youth. Professor 
win sat for a full minute, silent and fingering his watch 
chain. 

“Do you know," he said at last, “I’ve had that same 
criticism passed on me once before—by a very great man, a 
scientist and an evolutionist, Joseph Le Conte. But he is 
dead, and I thought to remain undetected; and now you 
come along and expose me. Seriously, though—and this is 
confession—I think there is something in your contention—a 
great deal, in fact. I am too classical, not enough up to 
date in the interpretative branches of science, and I can 
only plead the disadvantages of my education and a tem- 
peramental slothfulness that prevents me from doing the 
work. I wonder if you'll believe that I've never been inside 
a physics or chemistry laboratory? It is true, nevertheless. 
Le Conte was right, and so are you, Mr. Eden, at least to 
an extent—how much I do not know." 

Ruth drew Martin away with her on a pretext; when 
she had got him aside, whispering: 

. *You shouldn't have monopolized Professor Caldwell that 
way. ‘There may be others who want to talk with him.” 

“My mistake," Martin admitted, contritely. “But Pd 
got him stirred up, and he was so interesting that I did not 
think. Do you know, he is the brightest, the most intel- 
lectual man I have ever talked with. And Il tell you some- 
thing else. I once thought that everybody who: went to 
universities, or who sat in the high places in society, was just 
as brilliant and intelligent as he." 

“He’s an exception," she answered. | 

*[ should say so. Whom do you want me to talk to now? 
—Oh, say, bring me up against that cashier-fellow.” 

` Martin talked for fifteen minutes with him, nor could 
Ruth have wished better behavior on her lover's part. Not 
once did his eyes flash nor his face flush, while the calmness 
and poise with which he talked surprised her. But in Mar- 
tin's estimation the whole tribe of bank cashiers fell a few 
hundred per cent, and for the rest of the evening he labored 
under the impression that bank cashiers and talkers of plati- 
tudes were synonymous phrases. 'The army officer he found 
good-natured and simple, a healthy, wholesome young fellow, 
content to occupy the place in life into which birth and luck 
had flung him. On learning that he had completed two 
years in the university, Martin puzzled to know where he 
had stored it away. Nevertheless, Martin liked him better 
than the platitudinous bank cashier. 


“T really don't object to platitudes,” he told Ruth later; 
“but what worries me into nervousness is the pompous, 
smugly complacent, superior certitude with which they are 
uttered and the time taken to do it. Why, I could give that 
man the whole history of the Reformation in the time he took 
to tell me that the Union-Labor Party had fused with the 
Democrats. Do you know, he skins his words as a profes- 
sional poker-player skins the cards that are dealt out to 
him. Some day Pll show you what I mean." 


*Tm sorry you don't like him," was her reply. *He's a 
favorite of Mr. Butlers. Mr. Butler says he is safe and 
honest—calls him the Rock, Peter, and says that upon him 
any banking institution can well be built." 

“I don’t doubt it—from the little I saw of him and the 
less I heard from him; but I don't think so much of banks as 
I did. You don't mind my speaking my mind this way, dear?" 


*No, no; it is most inter- 
esting." 

“Yes, Martin went on heart- 
ily, “I’m no more than a bar- | 
barian getting my first impres- 
sions of civilization. Such im- 
pressions must be entertainingly novel to the civilized person." 

"What did you think of my cousins?" Ruth queried. 

“I liked them better than the other women. There's 
plenty of fun in them along with paucity of pretense." 

“Then you did like the other women?” 

He shook his head. 

“That social settlement woman is no more than a socio- 
logical poll-parrot. I swear, if you winnowed her out be- 


‘tween the stars, like Tomlinson, there would be found in her | 


not one original thought. As for the portrait-painter, she 
was a positive bore. Shed make a good wife for the 
cashier. And the musician woman! I don't care how nimble 
her fingers are, how perfect her technique, how wonderful 
her expression—the fact is, she knows nothing about music," | 

"She plays beautifully," Ruth protested. | 

“Yes, she's undoubtedly gymnastic in the externals of 
music, but the intrinsic spirit of music is unguessed by her. | 
I asked her what music meant to her—you know I’m always 
curious to know that particular thing; and she did not know | 
what it meant to her, except that she adored it, that it 
was the greatest of the arts, and that it meant more than 
life to her." 

“You were making them talk shop," Ruth charged him. 

"[ confess it. And if they were failures on shop, imagine | 
my sufferings if they had discoursed on other subjects. 
Why, I used to think that up here, where all the advantages | 
of culture were enjoyed—" ` He paused for a moment, and - 
watched the youthful shade of himself, in stiff-rim and 
square-cut, enter the door and swagger across the room. 
"As I was saying, up here I thought all men and women 
were brilliant and radiant. But now, from what little I’ve | 
seen of them, they strike me as a pack of ninnies, most of 
them, and ninety per cent of the remainder as bores. Now, | 
there's Professor Caldwell—he's different. He's a man, 
every inch of him and every atom of his gray matter." 

Ruth's face brightened. 

“Tell me about him," she urged. “Not what is large | 
and brilliant—I know those qualities; but whatever you feel 
is adverse. I am most curious to know.” 

“Perhaps Ill get myself in a pickle,” Martin debated | 
humorously for a moment. “Suppose you tell me first? Or 
maybe you find in him nothing less than the best.” 

“I attended two lecture courses under him, and I have 
known him for two years; that is why I am anxious for your 
first impression." 

“Bad impression, you mean? Well, here goes. He is all 
the fine things you think about him, I guess. At least, he 
is the finest specimen of intellectual man I have met; but 
he is a man with a secret shame. 

“No, no, no," he hastened to cry. “Nothing paltry nor | 
vulgar. What I mean is that he strikes me as a man who 
has gone to the bottom of things, and is so afraid of what | 
he saw that he makes believe to himself that he never saw | 
it. Here's another way. A man who has found the path to 
the hidden temple but has not followed it; who has, perhaps, 
caught glimpses of the temple and striven afterward to 
convince himself that it was only a mirage of foliage. Yet 
another way. A man who could have done things but who | 
placed no value on the doing, and who, all the time, in his 
innermost heart, is regretting that he has not done them; 
who has secretly laughed at the rewards for doing, and yet, | 
still more secretly, has yearned for the rewards and for the 
day of doing." 

“I don't read him that way," she said. 
matter, I don't see just what you mean." 

“It is only a vague feeling on my part," Martin tem- 
porized. “I have no reason for it. It is only a feeling, 
and most likely it is wrong. You certainly should know 
him better than I." | 

From the evening at Ruth's, Martin brought away with 
him strange confusions and conflicting feelings. He was 
disappointed in his goal, in the persons he had climbed to 
be with. On the other hand, he was encouraged with his | 
success. The climb had been easier than he expected. He 
was superior to the climb, and (he did not, with false mod- 
esty, hide it from himself) he was superior to the beings 
among whom he had climbed—with the exception, of course, 
of Professor Caldwell. About life and the books he knew 
more than they, and he wondered into what nooks and cran- 
nies they had cast aside their educations. He did not know 
that he was himself possessed of unusual brain vigor; nor| 
did he know that the persons who were given to probing the | 
depths and to thinking ultimate thoughts were not to be | 
found in the drawing rooms of the world's Morses; nor did 
he dream that such persons were as lonely as eagles sailing 
solitary in the azure sky far above the earth and its swarm- | 
ing freight of gregarious life. 


*And for that 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


UT success had lost Martin's address, and her messen- | 
B gers no longer came to his door. For twenty-five days, | 
working Sundays and holidays, he toiled on “The, 
Shame of the Sun", a long essay of some thirty thousand | 
words. It was a deliberate attack on the mysticism of the | 
Maeterlinck school—an attack from the citadel of positive 
science upon the wonder-dreamers, but an attack neverthe- 
less that retained much of beauty and wonder of the sort 
compatible with ascertained fact. It was a little later that 
he followed up the attack with two short essays, “The Won- 
der-Dreamers" and “The Yard Stick of the Ego". And on 
essays, long and short, he began to pay the traveling ex- 
penses from magazine to magazine. 

During the twenty-five days spent on “The Shame of 
the Sun", he sold hack-work to the extent of six dollars 
and fifty cents. A joke had brought in fifty cents, and a 
second one, sold to a high-grade comic weekly, had fetched 
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a dollar. Then two humorous poems had earned two dollars and three esmen | 


respectively. As a result, having exhausted his credit with the tradesmen 
(though he had increased his credit. with. the grocer to five dollars), his wheel 
and suit of clothes went back to the pawn-broker. The type-writer people 


were again clamoring for money, insistently pointing out that according to the | 


agreement rent was to be paid strictly in advance. 

Encouraged by his several small sales, Martin went back to hack-work. 
Perhaps there was a living in it after all. 
the twenty. storiettes. which -had -been rejected by the newspaper short-story 
syndicate. . He read them over in order to find out how not to write newspaper 
storiettes, and so doing, reasoned. out the perfect formula. He found that the 
newspaper storiette should never be tragic, should never end unhappily, and 
should never contain beauty of language, subtlety of thought, nor real delicacy 
of sentiment. Sentiment it must contain, plenty of it, pure and noble, of the 
sort that in his own early youth had brought his applause from “nigger heaven" 
—the "For-God-my-country-and-the-Czar" and “I-may-be-poor-but-I-am-hon- 
est" brand of sentiment, 

Having learned such precautions, Martin consulted The Duchess for tone, 
and proceeded to mix according to formula. 
parts: (1) a pair of lovers are jarred apart; (2) by some deed or event they 
are reunited; (3) marriage bells. The third part was an unvarying quantity, 
but the first and second parts could be varied an infinite number of times. 
Thus, the pair of lovers could be jarred apart by misunderstood motives, by 
accident of fate, by jealous rivals, by irate parents, by crafty guardians, by 
scheming relatives, and so forth and so forth; they could be reunited by brave 
deed of the man lover, by similar deed of woman lover, by change of heart in 
one lover or the other, by forced confession of crafty guardian, scheming rela- 
tive, or jealous rival, by voluntary confession of same, by discovery of some 
unguessed secret, by lover storming girl's heart, by lover making long and 
noble self-sacrifice, and so on, endlessly. It was very fetching to make the girl 
propose in the course of being reunited, and Martin discovered, bit by bit, other 
decidedly piquant and fetching ruses. But marriage bells at the end was the 
one thing he could take no liberties with; though the heavens rolled up as a 
scroll and the stars fell, the wedding bells must go on ringing just the same. 


Stored away under his table were | 


| 


The formula consists of three | 


In quantity, the formula prescribed twelve hundred words minimum dose, fif- | 


teen hundred words maximum dose. 


I 


Before he got very far along in the art of the storiette, Martin worked | 


out half a dozen stock forms, which he always consulted when constructing 
storiettes. ‘These forms were like the cunning tables used by mathematicians, 
which may be entered from top, bottom, right and left, which entrances consist 


of scores of lines and dozens of columns, and from which may be drawn, with- 
out reasoning or thinking, thousands of different conclusions, all unchallengably | 
precise and true. "Thus, in the course of half an hour with his forms, Martin | 


could frame up a dozen or so storiettes, which he put aside and filled in at | 


of the transaction. 
equally important, half consists in 
getting back the answer. 


Sending a message is only half 
The other, and 


Sometimes this is a reply to a 


question, or the acceptance or re- 
jection of a proposal. 


Sometimes 


ne 
stantaneous 
Answer 


it is simply an acknowledgment 
that the message has been re- 
ceived. 


man is there, that he receives the 
message, and that he will act. 


If the answer is not final, but 
raises another question, there is no 
delay. The other question can be 
settled at once. It is possible, in 
one telephone interview, to come to 
a decision which could not have 
been reached without the instan- 
taneous answer. 


his convenience. He found that he could fill one in, after a day of serious | 
work, in the hour before going to bed. As he later confessed to Ruth, he 
could almost do it in his sleep. The real work was in constructing the frames, | 
and that was merely mechanical. | 

He had no doubt whatever of the efficacy of his formula, and for once he | 
knew the editorial mind when he said positively to himself that the first two | 
he sent off would bring checks. And checks they brought, for four dollars | 
each, at the end of twelve days. | 

In the meantime he was making fresh and alarming discoveries concerning 
the magazines. Though The Transcontinental had published “The Ring of 
Bells”, no check was forthcoming. The ten dollars, for which Martin had 
sold “Treasure Hunters” to the Chicago newspaper, did not come to hand. | 
The article had been published, as he had ascertained at the file in the Central | 
Reading-room, but no word could he get from the editor. His letters were | 
ignored. ‘To satisfy himself that they had been received, he registered several 
of them. It was nothing less than robbery, he concluded—a cold-blooded steal; | 
while he starved, he was pilfered of his merchandise, of his goods, the sale of | 
which was the sole way of getting bread to eat. 

Youth and Age was a weekly, and it had published two-thirds of his 
twenty-one-thousand-word serial when it went out of business. With it went 
all hopes of getting his sixteen dollars. X el 

To cap the situation, *The Pot", which he looked upon as one of the best 


things he had written, was lost to him. In despair, casting about frantically 
among the magazines, he had sent it to The Billow, a society weekly in San | AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEG RAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Francisco. His chief reason for submitting it to that publication was that, 


having only to travel across the bay from Oakland, a quick decision could be 
Is the New Book by JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 


reached. Two weeks later ie was overjoyed to see, in the latest number on 
The Shadow Between His Shoulder Blades 


the news-stand, his story printed in full, illustrated, and in the place of honor. | 
He went home with leaping pulse, wondering how much they could pay him | 

A fine example of the genius of the beloved creator of “Uncle 
Remus'' as the teller of a Civil War tale. 


for one of the best things he had done. Also, the celerity with which it had | 
‘The story is told by Mr. Billy Sanders, the sage of Shady Dale, 


been accepted and published was a pleasant thought to him. That the editor 

had not informed him of the acceptance made the surprise more complete. 
a character that was one of the last creations of Mr. Harris, and that 
bids fair to rival “Uncle Remus” in popular esteem. In his inim- 
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After waiting a week, two weeks, and half a week longer, desperation con- 
quered diffidence, and he wrote to the editor of The Billow, suggesting that 
possibly through some negligence of the business manager his little account 
had been overlooked. 
Even if it wasn't more than five dollars, Martin thought to himself, it will 
buy enough beans and pea-soup to enable me to write half a dozen like it, 
and possibly as good. n a 
Back came a cool letter from the editor that at least elicited Martin's 
admiration: Ld 
“We thank you,” it ran, “for your excellent contribution. All of us in| 
the office enjoyed it immensely, and, as you see, it was given the place of | 
honor and immediate publication. We earnestly hope that you liked the illus- | 
trations. On reading your letter it seems to us that you are laboring under | 
the misapprehension that we pay for unsolicited manuscripts. This is not our | 
custom, and of course yours was unsolicited. We assume, naturally, when we | 
received your story, that you understood the situation. We can only deeply | 
regret this unfortunate misunderstanding, and assure you of our unfailing | 
regard, Again, thanking you for your kind contribution, and hoping to receive | 
more from you in the near future, we remain, etc." . ; Hp: 
There was also a postscript to the effect that though The Billow carried | 
no free list, it took great pleasure in sending him a complimentary subscrip- | 
tion for the ensuing year. 


a 
After that experience, Martin typed at the top of the first sheet of all his SHORT STORIES OF BIG OPPO RTUNITIES 


manuscripts: *Submitted at your usual rate." 
Agents Wanted 


Some day, he consoled himself, they will be submitted at my usual rate. 
He discovered in himself, at this period, a passion for perfection, under ————————— 
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(Continued on Page 30) i 


itable style Mr. Sanders relates how he and his friend, Wimberly 
Driscoll, rode out to join General Forrest, how they crossed the trail 
of a spy —and what happened then! 


**Itisa dear little story,’’ says the Chicago Record-Herald, “human, 


lovable, prismatic, sweet with tears and quiet laughter. 
Joel Chandler Harris story.” 


Illustrated by GEORGE HARDING. 
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It was the face of Telesphor Tarbonne! 


ONS. TELESPHOR TARBONNE was descended from`a long line of 
M distinguished Arcadians (commonly called *Cajins" now), the once noble 
exiles who sought refuge in Louisiana, and whom Longfellow's *Evan- 
geline" has immortalized, especially those of the “Teche country", so- 

called from the famous bayou of that name. 

Indeed, Telesphor's little *plantashon" had even descended to him, with its 
memories, its antiques, its family traditions—all redolent with the atmosphere of 
a by-gone age. 

The spinning-wheel still stood in the sunny front room; the “candelabra” in 
aristocratic seclusion on the old, old mahogany sideboard, and the *sandboxes" 
on the rickety old writing table in lieu of blotting pads. Even the curious old 
wooden plow that Telesphor turned up the earth with for his planting, was made 
out of a crooked tree—just as had been his grandfather's before him. And the 
little Creole pony, le petit Jacques, that ambled along leisurely before it, was an- 
other relic of the famille Tarbonne. Very slow and very fat was little Jacques; 
but, then, his ancestors—all of whom were born, reared and had died of old age 
on the *plantashon"—had also been slow and fat! 

“Ah, my frien'," Telesphor would say, “we come from ver’ ol’ famille, yas; 
all my honcles, my gran’fodder, all by de name of Tarbonne; an’ I tell you, dey 
all good for plant an’ make farm, vas. Mon pere, mon gran’pere, mon parrain, 
too, dey make~fine legume an’ melons, vas. Come with me, I show you somethin’ 
what is grow from de seed what my famille have.” l 

Whereupon his visitor would be conducted through his little garden gate 
into his ancient little house, much like a child’s play-house set down in a labyrinth 
of flowers and vines fragrant with blossoms of all hues; making a perfect riot of 
coloring and sweetness, and a picture for the most satiated eyes. 

To our eager, city-worn vision it seemed a bit of paradise tucked away in the 
lap of the forest, and a most inviting bit. 

On the vine-hidden gallery sat Fifine, and her little boy, Manon. Fifine was 
humming “Claire de la June”, while Manon watched her plait him a rag whip. 

“Ah, voila tu oncle, Manon!” she said, smiling, as we approached, “Bon 
jour, messieur !” 

“Fifine, ma chere," responded Telesphor, “you goin’ give us some of Madame 
Sans Gene when we come back, yas? This my frien's—we goin’ look at Pierre and 
Baptiste and Hortense and all the fam'ly, now." 

We passed around the side of the little house into a garden which was cov- 
ered with a solid carpet of vines—vines so rich in fruitage we could scarcely walk 
for the pumpkins, squashes and late canteloupes, but these were not what Telesphor 
had brought us to see; nearly everybody had pumpkins and squashes, 

“Voila!” exclaimed our host, when we had crossed half the field, as he pointed 
to the far end, near the bayou. And there loomed up before our eyes great, green, 
oval objects that we know to be watermelons, but which, even at that distance, 
seemed extraordinarily large. As we came nearer, we observed they were of 
several varieties—dark green, light green, “rattlesnake” and 


“Now, you see what you see,” said Telesphor, proudly. 
“Well, my frien’s, das from de seed of the famille Tarbonne ; 
no one in dis country got him like dat, yas. I am proud 
like hell, yas, when I see dose melons an’ I know he is from 
the Tarbonnes.” 

He patted and thumped them, observing as he did so: 
“Hortense you is ver’ ripe, yas—an’ ol’ Pierre, yas, he is 
ripe already; see dat beeg rattlesnake one? He is name 
Narcisse for my firs’ couzan, yas—He is ver’ fine melon.” 

- And—* Were these what you meant by ‘all the family’?” 
we asked, scarcely venturing to smile, for we had heard 
much of the quaint originality of Telesphor and his kind, 
and knew of their quick pride. 

“Dis mos’ all de fam'ly—some we have eat; we have 
Madame Sans Gene at the house now, yas; you will see 
what fine melon he is—What I am goin’ to do wit’ dem? 
Sell dem? Me? By gar, non, not one! Pierre I am goin' 
sen’ to de good pere Antoine at de church; an’ Hortense 
he go to soieur Superior at de convent, yas; de good Sister 
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what take care of de little horphans what aint got no pa nor no ma, 
maybe I sen’ Lulu an’ Gustave an’ Zenephon wit’ him, too, so de pauvre 
enfants he get some too, yas. 
“De res’? Well, I got plenty frien’s, what is all time good to me, so 
I sen’ dem some—besides my couzans an’ my honcles; you know that 
famille Tarbonne is ver’ beeg, yas; I got plenty couzans. 
“Now, you come at home with me, an’ we make Fifine give us glass of 
milk from Marie Antoinette, thas my leetle cow—he’s ver’ fine cow, yas. 
My gran’fodder he have hees fodder an’ hees modder, an’ hees gran’fodder an’ 
gran’modder, an’ all de race of Marie Antoinette, yas.” 

On our way back, we passed through the stable yard, and there was Marie, 
peacefully at work on her cud like a country girl with a piece of gum, and in the 
corner stood little Jacques taking a sun bath, while near him, in august majesty, 
was a sturdy, stockily built little bull, Marie’s son. 

“Thas Jodge Coco,” said Telesphor, pointing to the bull. “You see all my 
hanimals—my horse, my cow, my chicken—all what I got on my place, he’s name 
for some frien’ an’ some relatif. It more nice that way—you all the time have 
somebody roun’ that mak you think of your frien’s then.” 

“But what do you do when your friends ‘go back on you’,” we asked, laugh- 
ing. “Change their names?” 

“Ah, me—I have been ver’ lucky man; nevair have that happen to me—so I 
pass that by, yas.” 

We were soon at work on a generous slice of Madame Sans Gene, firm, sweet, 
delicious; but, unlike most other melons, her flesh was almost white in color. 

“Thas what you call “Tarbonne Melon’,” said our host. "He's fine, n'est pas? 
Yas. There was a fellow what run ‘logger’ on de bayou—you know little boat 
sail by dago; he come to me, he say, ‘Telesphor, I gif you one dollar ‘piece for 
every melon you got. I tell heem, ‘Go on, man, passée, you tak’ me for fool! 
Nobody can buy ‘de melon Tarbonne’—no, saire! An’ he was mad like hell, dat 
dago, yas.” 

In the few pleasant hours spent on the cool, broad gallery we learned much of 
the Tarbonne famille, their characteristics, traditions, and especially their preju- 
dices, chief of the.last named being a genuine aversion to anything new. 

“A man pass my fiel’ not long ’go,” said Telesphor. “He see me plow with the 
plow of my gran’fodder, an’ he say, ‘Mr. Telesphor, what for you do dat, when you 
can get nice new plow from me cheap—an' he do de work mo' better as your 
plow, an’ mo’ quicker?’ 

“You take me for dam fool! by gar, I tell heem; ‘I know all "bout dis plow; 
it is plow of my gran’pere; he make plenty money wit’ dese plow, yas; he die ver 
rich man—he worth feefteen hondred dollar when he die! What I care for dam 
Yankee plow? 

“He laugh like hell, dat man; an’ me, I go on an’ plow—an' you see de melon, 
vas—well, you goin’ go? Pm sorry you go—but I suppose you got beezness; an’ 
when you pass again you always stop, because you my frien’ now. An’ maybe 
sometime I give you some heggs from my little hen what is name Isabel—because 
he is a hen, yas.” 

We left him standing by Fifine Manon hanging to her skirts, all smiling 
kindly, and waving at us from time to time till we disappeared from their view. 
We were silent all the way to the little station, for we had looked upon real hap- 
piness, Had Telesphor and his kind really found the only key to it? 

A few davs after this we chanced to be in the French Market—in the City 
of New Orleans, of course, when all at once we heard an unearthly din, of argu- 
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ment and invective, of mixed English, Creole French and country jargon; then 
presently a police whistle sounded, immediately followed. by the arrival of : 
bluecoat who elbowed his way into the crowd. 

Thinking it was the usual market brawl, we were turning to go our way, 
when, in the midst of the. swearing, protesting, wildly gesticulating individuals 
that seemed to be the center of attraction, we spied a familiar. face—yes, cer- 
tainly there could be no mistake, it was the face of Telesphor Tarbonne! And, 
to set all doubts at rest, the recognition was mutual, for instantly he called out: 

"Ha! It is you, my frien's, I am glad I see. you, yas. -You see those 
dam dago what I tole you come to my house an’ want buy my melons, eh? 
Well, he come last night an’ steal all of dem, yas; you see Pierre, here, what I 
save for pere Antoine, ah? an’ Lulu an’ Narcisse— 

"Now, you, my frien'——you do me one great. favor, yas; get me wagon, 


an’ we take de melon to de Jostice; we show heem. Hortense an’ Baptiste an’ | V 


all of dem, you see what he say, yas; an’ you, Mr. Hofficer, you jes take dose 


dam dago to the Jostice, too; he soon feex heem!” 

"Say, ol man," began the officer, "what's de matter wid youse, anyhow? 
How do youse know them is your melons? They look like any, other melons to me;" 

"Well, my frien’, Mr. Hofficer, thas for the Jostice to say, not for you. 
When he goin’ see me, Mons. Telesphor Tarbonne, from Bayou: Teche, comin’ 
in hees court, an’ he listen to what I goin’ say, he soon decide whose melons 
he ees, yas. You jes’ go "head an'. take de dago to de calaboose; I come, 
with my melons, vas." 


So the interesting procession, headed by the officer and the offending son 


of Italy—the latter still gesticulating frantically and swearing in all the 
languages he knew—proceeded to the Jackson Square police station in the 


old Cabildo. Directly behind the officer came the wagon load of melons, with 
Telesphor, and of course, us—his *frien' "—keeping zealous guard over them; 
while the usual crowd of idlers and loafers, always in evidence on such occasions, 
trailed along in our wake. 

The way was short, but Telesphor had time to “hexplain” to us that— 
“pendant la nuit (during the night) those dam dago had come up the bayou 
in hees logger (lugger) an’ steal hees melon while he sleep"—vwith the various 
interesting details. 

The case was called at once. Of course the Italian had promptly hired one 
of those distinguished members of the bar who habitually haunt these courts 
and prey upon the luckless ones who find themselves in the toils of the law— 
always barking like "fice" dogs when they appear for their victim, if only to 
"make good" before him. 

But the distinguished member of the famille Tarbonne, the gentilhomme 
de la Bayou Teche, disdained the services of counsel, relying complacently 
on: “You wait—you goin’ see what the Jodge he say, yas.” 

The Judge, who was a gray old parchment-looking gentleman, also of the 
old school, ascended the bench and said, *What's de case? What ees it?" 

"I do not know if I know," replied the clerk, who was almost a duplicate 
of the Judge. “Mons. Tarbonne, from Bayou Teche, he ees here, an’ he has 
been rob, he say." | 

"What's dat? Monsieur Tarbonne—Hay, la Telesphor mon bon ami!” And 
His Honor promptly descended from the bench and embraced Telesphor, the 
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The Brush is not an imitation nor 
an adaptation of any other automobile 


too, | 


| It is not a big, complicated car cut down 


| in size to sell at a low price, but is a simple, 
staunch, reliable runabout—the only motor 
car built in this country that can prop- 
erly be called by that name. 
It is designed to do the strenuous work 
| demanded of a runabout and its design is 
such that we can build it as well as any of 
'the large cars are built and still sell it at 
this wonderful price. 

Before the first Brush was built, we fore- 


saw the demand for a reliabic automobile 


which would replace the ‘‘horse and 
buggy,'' just as the big touring car and 
limousine have replaced the team, the 


carriage and the coachman. 

The enormous demand for. the Brush 
shows that our judgment was correct— 
and it is not a demand from any one ter- 
itory, nor from. any particular class, but 
from sane, thinking people in all parts of 
the world. 


Everybody Buys the BRUSH 


The Business Man who judges it from a 
standpoint of utility and minimum depre- 
| clation. 

The Physician, who must have absolute 
| dependability and exacting service. 

The City and Country Salesman, con- 
sidering initial cost as well as maintenance 
| expense. 
_ The Farmer, who looks at the Brush as 
|an investment, not a luxury. 

The Suburbanite, who is at the mercy 
of inconvenient transportation facilities. 

The Young Folks, who want a good 
looking little car and must have simplicity 
without excessive speed. 


Even the manufacturers of some of the 
larger automobiles are using the Brush in 
their business. Could we offer you better 
evidence of the value of Brush cars than the 
fact that the Chalmers-Detroit Motor Co. 
is using Six of them? More than a year ago, 
these people bought one car, which showed 
such wonderful results that they have since 
purchased five more. 

The six models we are building, in ad- 
dition to the standard Runabout shown 
above, will meet the requirements of all. 
The Brush knows no class—recognizes 
no competition. It is really ‘‘Every- 
man's Car." 


latter never pausing in his voluble “hexplanations”, though he returned the 
embrace warmly. For fully five minutes the *hexplanations" continued, by 
means of gesticulations and rapid-fire French, which sounded remarkably like 
water running out of a bottle. 

When the Judge finally tore himself away and ascended the bench again, 
he was once more the stern impartial “arm of the law", not the friend. 

"Mons, Telesphor Tarbonne, take de witness stan'—ah, I forget you the 
accuse—you are guilty? Or didn't you steal dose melon, hah?" 

"Not guilty!’ answered the lawyer for the accused in thunderous tones. 

"Mr. Telesphor, he says yas," was the answer. “Now, you swear and you 
tell de Court, Mons. Tarbonne." 

"Well, you see, Jodge, hees like these; me, I make those melon, there;— 
nobody, nobody, Jodge, has got melon like heem. ‘This dago he pass by my 
house, an’ he say, ‘I give you dollar "piece for melon like dat. I say, ‘You take 
me for fool! Hees no for sale, no saire—passée allé vous en" Then at night 
he pass up the bayou on logger an’ he steal my fine Pierre, my belle Hortense 
an' all de fam'ly"— 

"What! He steal your fam'ly, too?" exclaimed His Honor, almost starting 
from his seat; "thas kidnap—what for you did not tell me that first? "Thas 
ver bad, yas!" 

"Well, non; Jodge, not member of my fam'ly—but my melon, he's all 
name like that, you see; I got one chicken name for you—an' one bool, hee's 
name for Jodge Coco, an' my melon, he all name for my frien's an' relatifs—" 

"Well" replied the Judge, looking rather foolish for a second, and glaring 
at the iniekering audience, “thas ait hi Mons. Tarbonne, I am your true Q[ We recommend the styles herewith olfered in three 
frien’, but I am Jodge, too, yas, an’ I got do jostice; those melon, they look different weights of black cotton socks with ; 
a2 sc euet i TD , | undyed natural cream color combed Egyptian — ~ Style28W Heavy weight 
like all those melon all the time look— double soles, to people objecting to any dyed portion Mee Au 

"Certainly they do," roared the attorney for the Italian; “just like any coming in contact with their feet. If you cannot pro- | Ert 19SW Light weight 
other melon my client buys. Let him prove they are his melons. My client | cure them from your dealer order from us direct, men- y I 35SW Extra light weight 
bought these at the railroad depot—they are Mobile melons." tioning size desired, also weight, by style number. We CU? | Sizes 9 to 11 1-2 inclusive 

“Whas that!" yelled Telesphor; “thas dam lie—ercusé moi, monsieur le | will prepay delivery charges upon receipt of price. ! JG MEE 
Jodge—but my God, how that man lie! I am p D i UN i i wae 

As Telesphor spoke, he hastily began untying the strings that held together 
the four sical of à red bandana hadba which might have been ae iE | Shaw Stocking Co. 
to contain his lunch, or a change of linen—certainly nobody was prepared for his | 26 Smith Street, LOWELL, MASS. 
next disclosures, and nobody less so than the attorney for the defense. For, with 
a snort of triumph, he held up to the astonished gaze of the Judge a green stem, 
plainly a watermelon stem, which he had abstracted from the dozens that the 
bandana had hidden so well, and which were now in full view of everybody. 

“These the stem of my Pierre, Jodge, yas—what I save for pere Antoine— 
Voila!” And, walking over to a huge melon—a dark green beauty—he fitted the 
portion of the stem he held to that left on the melon, and, indeed, it was a per- 
fect fit, as all could see—even the floundering attorney for the Italian, though 
he probably did not know a melon from a squash. “You see, eet’s like these, | 
Jodge,” continued Telesphor, oblivious to the appreciative snickering throughout | 
his delighted audience, “the stem of melon very toff—he have to be cut off with 
knife; dago he no use knife; he break off, he twist off, so!” 

And, while His Honor looked on dumbfounded and the distinguished 
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Telesphor fitted every stem he had to its respective owner, nor did he hesitate | 
for the sixteenth part of a second, in deciding where each one belonged! 
Throughout the proceedings the crowd had curbed their enthusiasm some- 
what in deference to the dignity of the Court, but when Telesphor had fitted 
the last stem to the last melon, it broke all bounds, and the old court room 
resounded with a rousing cheer for Telesphor—so deafening was it that it 
completely drowned the Judge’s decision, which was, also, in favor of Telesphor ! | 


And then? Well, you may not know the “Cajin” Creole people; impulsive, | A NI QT gi E R S p E C í A L O F F E R 
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That meets all the special 
needs of touring. motorists 
—only one that is specially 
built—only one that is made 
by trunk makers who are 
motorists—only one that is 
convenient, handsome, 
strong, and light—and only 
one that will enable you 
to get at things in the bot- 
tom without disturbing 
the top— 


Fits snugly and closely under the ton- 
neau of any make or type of car —some 
being specially built to fit cars having 


cut-in backs. Made with a patent drop 
front, a feature not found in any other 
auto trunk—equipped with two or three, 
or more, standard-sized suit cases, which 
may be obtained by simply lowering the 
front without taking trunk from the car. 
Built of 3-ply bass wood veneer (not of 
pulp composition) —lined with genuine 
Irish linen— and covered with heavy 
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storm proof 
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durable auto trunk made, and can, 
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We guarantee satisfaction and will 
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The Mecklenbure Declaration 


Mere About the Exact Date of the Resolves 
By S. A. ASHE 
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| ORE or less of an editor for 
thirty years, I fully realize 
that Uncie REewvss Home Maca- 
ZINE cannot wish to give much space 
to the discussion of an historical subject—like the Meck- 
lenburg Declaration; but since Brother Moore has “lam- 
| basted” my History of North Carolina and has imputed to 
ime some improprieties, you will, I know, grant me a little 
| space in the name of justice. 

As for the improprieties, I think Mr. Moore is greatly 
in error: but, being irrelevant, I pass them by. 
| In writing history one has to be governed by facts: 
while a gentleman like Mr. Moore, who is foot loose and 
fancy free, can stroll through the pleasant vales and along 
| the purling streams of his imagination. 

After a careful examination of the evidence, I found 
the document known as the May 20th Declaration to differ 
in language from the Mecklenburg Resolves as published 
at the time of their adoption in the newspapers; and I 
found, also, that the date stated in the narrative, written 
by John MeKnitt Alexander in 1800, as the date of the 
| meeting, was incorrect. 
| Without making any elaborate argument, I set forth in 
‘my History the circumstances that led me to the foregoing 
| opinion. No one, as far as I know, has ever controverted 
the effect of those circumstances as pointed out by me. No 
E as far as I know, has ever disputed or denied the cor- 
| 
| 


rectness of any statement of fact on which my opinion was 
based. Mr. Moore has avoided those particular facts which 
seem to lead irresistibly to my conclusion. 

The following are some facts that, as far as I know, no 
one denies—they can all be proved: 

In 1819 there was published in the Raleigh Register a 
narrative of proceedings in Mecklenburg containing resolu- 
tions declaring Independence. 


| Kept a Copy of Manuscript 

| The original record of these proceedings had been in 
the possession of John McKnitt Alexander. His house was 
burned in April, 1800, and he subsequently prepared this 
inarrative from memory. In preparing it he made, first, 
some rough notes—a copy of which is in existence. From 
| these rough notes, it is seen how he built up and constructed 
the resolves and the narrative printed in the Raleigh Reg- 
ister. He kept a copy of his manuscript, and sent a copy, 
in his own handwriting, in September, 1800, to General W. 
|R. Davie. To the copy sent to General Davie he attached 
this certificate: 


“It may be worthy of notice here to observe that 
the foregoing statement though fundamentally correct, 
yet may not literally correspond with the original record 
of the transaction of the said delegation and court of 
inquiry, as all those records and papers were burned 
with the house, on’ April 6, 1800; but previous to that 
time of 1800, a full copy of said records, at the request 
of Dr. Hugh Williamson, then of New York, but for- 
merly a representative in Congress from this State, 
was forwarded to him by Colonel William Polk, in order 
that those early transactions might fill their proper 
place in a history of this State then writing by said 
Dr. Williams (sic) in New York. 

“Certified to the best of my recollection and belief 
this 3d day of September, 1800, by 

“J. McK. ALEXANDER. 

“Mecklenburg County, N. C.” 


As far as known, this was the only copy of his narra- 
tive that Colonel Alexander ever let pass out of his posses- 
sion: and as it was written from memory, he was careful to 
certify that it might not “literally correspond” with the 
record; and he seems to have referred to the true copy, 
taken from the record and sent to Dr. Williamson some 
seventeen years earlier, for the very purpose of furnishing 
means of correcting any slips of his memory. In my opinion 
his action was both honorable and commendable. 

In 1817 he died. Two years after his death, his son, 
on request, sent a copy of the manuscript he left to Hon. 
William Davidson. This copy was delivered to Mr. Macon, 
who caused it to be printed in the Raleigh Register. 


When Was That Affair? 

Between 1819 and 1830 some thirty other old men wrote 
letters and statements touching the same matter. From 
their statements it appeared that sometime in May, 1775, 
there was issued an order for the election of two delegates 
(or committeemen) from each militia district in Mecklen- 
burg; the election was held; the delegates (or committee- 


Imen) met; the meeting continued two days; resolves de- 


claring independence were adopted; Colonel Polk pro- 


‘claimed them to a great meeting, one-half of the men in 


ithe county having attended the meeting. 


| delphia. 


Captain Jack 
carried the resolves to the Continental Congress at Phila- 
In his narrative, Colonel John McKnitt Alexander 
said that the election was called by Colonel Abram Alex- 
ander; the other witnesses corrected him, and said Colonel 


| Polk called it. 


Colonel Alexander said that the news of the battle of 
Lexington arrived while the meeting was in progress. Gen- 
eral Joseph Graham said: “Perhaps half the men in the 


county attended. The news of the 
battle of Lexington, April 19th pre- 
ceding, had There  ap- 
peared among the people much ex- 
citement." Nearly all the public 
meeting and the memorable performance of Colonel Polk— 
reading the Declaration to the great crowd, and their en- 
thusiastic approval. 

Colonel Alexander, in his narrative, did not mention 
either the great meeting, or the fact that independence was 
proclaimed by Colonel Polk, or that the people of the county 
so ratified it. His memory was apparentlv defective as to 
those details. In other details he and the other witnesses 
agreed—that there was an election of two from each militia 
district: that the persons chosen met: that they sat for two 
days: adopted independence: and established a local court 
for the government of the county: that Captain Jack carried 
the resolves on to Philadelphia. ‘They all were giving an 
account of the same affair: only some remernjbered more of 
the details than The question is—When was that 
affair? 


arrived, 


witnesses describe the 


others. 


Statements of Other Witnesses 

In his narrative, Colonel Alexander said the meeting was 
on May 19-20. Some of the other witnesses, probably with 
his printed narrative before them, said that they were 
present at the meeting on “May 20th", when Independence 
was declared. Others merely said that they were present 
at the meeting when Independence was declared *in May, 
1715". With regard to the language of the resolves—only 
one witness mentioned that. One witness, wrote in 
1830, fifty-five vears after the meeting 


who 
g, said: “The sub-com- 
mittee appointed to draft the resolutions returned, and Dr. 
Ephraim Brevard read their report, as near as I can recol- 
lect, in the very have them 
times in print." 

So as to the language, we have only Colonel Alexander's 
defective memory, and his own certificate that it might not 
be literally correct: and the above mention by another wit- 
But there was no known evidence to the contrary: 
and everybody accepted the narrative written by Colonel 
Alexander in 1800, and amended by the statements of the 
other witnesses, as being a correct narrative of the pro- 
ceedings at Charlotte in May, 1175. For thirty years the 
wording of the resolves and the date were not questioned. 
But at length, in 1847, there was discovered a Charleston 
newspaper of the date of June 13, 1775, containing a sel 
of twenty resolves, with a preamble as follows: 


words we since seen several 


ness. 


“Charlotte Town. Mecklenburg County, May 31.— 
This day the committee met and passed the following 
resolves: 

* "Whereas, By an address presented to his majesty 
by. both houses of Parliament, in February last, the 
American Colonies are declared to be in a state of 
actual rebellion, we conceive that all laws and commis- 
sions confirmed by, or derived from, the authority of 
the King or Parliament, are annulled and vacated, and 
the former civil constitution of these colonies for the 
present wholly suspended. To provide in some degree 
for the exigencies of this county in the present alarm- 
ing period, we deem it proper and necessary to pass the 
following resolves, viz: 

“That all 
etc., etc. 

* Other resolves asserted independence, and set up 
an independent local government. * (20) That 
this committee do appoint Colonel Thomas Polk and 
Dr. Joseph Kennedy to purchase 300 pounds of powder, 
600 pounds of lead, and 1,000 flints, and deposit the 
same in some safe place hereafter to be appointed by 
the committee.’ 

“Signed by the order of the Committee. 

"Ern BREVARD, 
“Clerk of the Committee.” 


commissions, etc., are null and void, 


This was an official statement of the action of the people 
of Mecklenburg, the language and the date being different 
from the statements in the Alexander narrative written in 
1800. Since then, copies of other newspapers of 1775 have 
been found containing the resolves of May 3lst. Other 
documents also have come to light sustaining May 31st, and 
showing that Colonel Alexander made a mistake in the date 
and was not accurate in his wording of the resolves. 

Apparently, the people of Mecklenburg were, in 1775, 
desirous that others should know what they had done. Sev- 
eral copies of their proceedings were at once made. A copy 
was hurried to the Charleston newspaper; where it was 
printed June 13th. Another copy was hurried to the news- 
paper at New Bern, where it was printed on June 16th; and 
a third copy to Wilmington, where it was printed on June 
23rd. And Captain James Jack left Charlotte in two or 
three days, carrying a copy to the Continental Congress at 
Philadelphia. He passed through Salisbury after June 
2nd and before June 6th. 

The publication of these traitorous proceedings, setting 
up an independent government in Mecklenburg, immediately 
caused a great stir. While foes denounced them, friends 
applauded them. Governor Wright, the Royal Governor of 
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Georgia, in a great fright, sent the Charleston paper containing them at once 
to England. Governor Martin, the Royal Governor of North Carolina, was 
carried away with indignation, and he sent a copy of the Wilmington paper 
containing them to England; and also a manuscript copy, which he made from 
the Wilmington paper—which is preserved. He mentioned in his dispatch to 
ingland: “A copy of these resolves, I am informed, was sent off by express 


to the Congress at Philadelphia as soon as they were passed in the Committee." | 


He also mentioned— That a considerable body of Germans, settled in Mecklen- 


burg, had sent him a loyal declaration against these resolves. In both cases | 
his reference was to the resolves of May 3lst, of which his manuscript copy | 


is preserved. He quickly called his council together to consider these resolves 
of May 3lst; and he denounced them in a proclamation, as the most horrible 
and treasonable adopted anywhere in America. 

On the other hand, Cogdel, the Whig chairman at New Bern, sent the 
New Bern paper containing the resolves of May 3lst to General Caswell at 
Philadelphia, saying: “You will observe the Mecklenburg resolves exceed 
all other committees or the Congress itself." And Sam Johnston, at the head 
of affairs in North Carolina, wrote to Joseph Hewes, at Philadelphia: “Tom 
Polk, too, is raising a very pretty spirit in the back country, (See the news- 
papers). He has gone a little further than I would choose to have gone, but 
perhaps no further than necessary." 


Royalists Denounced the Resolves 


Royalists denounced the Mecklenburg resolves of May 3lst, and the Whigs 
extolled them. But there was no word said by any one about any other re- 
solves. If the people of Mecklenburg ever passed any other resolves, nobody 
heard of them in 1775. So much for contemporaneous publications. They 
prove that the date of the great event was May 3lst. 

Coming to the evidence of the witnesses in 1819 and 1830, an examination 
of their statements shows that, while, all had in mind the same affair, some of 
them were describing the resolves of May 3lst. General Joseph Graham said 
that in the meeting a reason given for the proposed action was that the col- 
onies had been declared in a state of rebellion. That very reason is given in 
the preamble of the resolves of May 3lst; so he connects the meeting with 
May 3lst. Colonel Alexander, in his narrative, and the other witnesses as- 
cribed the institution of the local independent Court to the meeting they were 
describing. ‘That Court was provided for by the resolves of May 3lst. So 


they likewise, connect their meeting with May 31st (Although some give it | 


a wrong date. ) 


One witness, Mr. Simeson, said: “I have conversed with many of my old 
friends and others, and all agree in the point, but few can state the particu- 
lars. . . . . Ours (declaration) was towards the close of May, 1775. In addi- 
tion to what I have said, the same Committee appointed three men to secure 
all the military stores for the county's use— Thomas Polk, John Phifer and 


Joseph Kennedy. I was under arms near the head of the line, near Colonel 
Polk, and heard him distinctly read a long string of grievances, the declaration 
and military order above." This “military order" is the last of the resolves 
of May 3lst. 
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WOMEN’ AND CHILDREN 


When you get genuine '"Holeproof" you get the utmost 
for the money—the very finest hose in the market—and you 
get them for just what poor hose would cost. 

The genuine "Holeproof" are sold in your town. We'll 
tell you the dealers' names on request. Or we'll ship direct 
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mittance. Write for free book "How to Make Your Feet 
Happy." 


Mr. Simeson described the public meeting at which *Colonel Polk pro- 
claimed independence" and then read the last resolve adopted on May 3lst. 
That statement is plain, direct and conclusive. 


No witness mentioned two meetings at which Colonel Polk proclaimed inde- Holeproof Sox—6 pairs, $1.50. Medium and light weight. Black, 
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| tions carried on by Captain Jack. They all had in mind the same occasion— | 
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Colonel Polk proclaimed independence. So the statements of the witnesses, 
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rative. 
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| 
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the world, and which the Tories denounced, and the Whigs applauded; and | 
which they immediately caused to be published in three newspapers officially 
as their action. RA 

It reads: “May 31st. - This day the committee met, etc., ete.” | Pes | 
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| Illustrations by E. Boyd Smith. ‘‘Stories which 
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| Mrs. Sherlock Holmes 


of happy days, the old-time Christmas, darkey rev- 


A lady in Lebanon, Tenn. advertised for a skilled gardener and two 
applicants came at the same time. As she stood on her doorstep questioning 
them, she saw her mother-in-law seated on her porch a short distance away, 
directly behind the men, pointing toward the less prepossessing of the two men, 


and, supposing she had some personal knowledge of the applicants, she prompt- | 


ly engaged him. 
“Has that man ever worked for you, mother?" she asked later. 
*No," replied the old lady, *I never saw or heard of either of them 
until now." ; 
“Then why did you choose the shorter man? The other had the better face." 
“Face,” returned the old lady, quickly. “When you pick out a man to 
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reat Year for Autos 
in the South . 


W^.*.i f ft-e.n:-b:vy 


PERCY H. WHITING. 


General View of the National Automobile Show in the Auditorium-Armory Building in Atlanta 


HE season of 1910, just beginning, is the Year 2 in the Era of Motor Cars 
in the South. Those historically inclined may point out that there have 
been automobiles aplenty in the section for a dozen years or so. But 
even the historians will admit that not until last season did the South 

really step forward and take its rightful place in the automobile world. 

In a business way this new year of.1910 will mark the covering of the South 
with automobile agencies. A year ago only a few 
companies had entered the South. This year a 
dozen times as many have begun a campaign 
for Southern patronage. 

The racing game will prosper in the South 
this season as never before. New Orleans and 
Ormond Beach will open the year with meets of 
national importance. Atlanta will later have a 
series of contests over the fastest speedway in 
America. Memphis capitalists are talking of a 
speedway in the Bluff City. Others are bound 
to come, owing to the tremendous success of the 
Atlanta and Indianapolis tracks. And besides 
these meets on the big tracks there will be less 
important sessions by the hundreds over half- 
mile and mile tracks. 

There is small need, however, to go far into 
the land of conjecture. The future has a way 
of taking care of itself. And before passing 
finally from the season of 1909 to that of 1910 
there are some events of the closing days of last 
year that are worth describing. E. 

A mile in 37 seconds, ten miles in 7 minutes, 
a hundred miles in 82 minutes, and two hundred 
miles in 166 minutes—these were a few of the 
multitudinous records that were hung up at the Atlanta Speedway while the first 
meeting was in progress there last November. Of course odd seconds and frac- 
tions are left off these figures, but they are near enough for the average reader. 

The breaking of these few records was not all the notable running that was 
done, nor a half—no, nor a hundredth. 

Every record from one mile to two hundred, save just one, was broken in 
the “class with the lid off"—a class open to any car of any kind, provided it ran 


First American Gasoline Car 
It was exhibited at the Atlanta Automobile Show, but will be sent to the Smithson- 
ian Institution, Washington, D. C., having been presented to the Government by 
Elwood Haynes, President of the Haynes Automobile Company, who built it. 


on wheels. Every flying start record was broken. Every record in the free-for- 
all class from two miles to two hundred was shattered beyond repair. Every 
record in the class for cars of 450 to 600 cubic inches piston displacement, from 
two miles to fifty, was irreparably ruined. And so it went all down the line. 

The slaughter of records was a thing beyond belief. In all, some 83 American 
marks were set or lowered in the five days of racing at Atlanta. And while the 
machines did not approach dangerouslv close to 
the world's records, made on the Brooklands 
track in England, they were tremendously fast. 

The best speed attained and kept up for a 
full mile was a little over 95 miles an hour. 
Given a straight track around the world and 
plenty of gasoline, the circuit could be made at 
that clip in something like eleven days. Such 
running was highly interesting to watch and was 
a wonderful example of what a speed machine, 
made over in Italy strictly for racing purposes, 
could do. But the racing that came nearest 
home and the records that interested most keenly 
the *common people" were those made by the 
cars in the class distinguished by having a piston 
displacement of 161 to 230 cubic inches. Now 
this displacement classification has no especial 
significance to any but the experts. To bring it 
down to dollars and cents, though, it need only 
be mentioned that in this class fall the wonderful 
little American-made cars, of a thousand dollars 
or so in cost—cars that folks of average means 
can afford to buy and even to run. These ma- 
chines went 100 miles in one race in Atlanta and 
covered that distance in a mere trifle of a second 
over 100 minutes. The first 60 miles were covered in an absolutely even 60 minutes. 

Now no man, unless he be speed crazy, wants to go a mile a minute for a mile, 
much less a hundred. But these records are proofs of the reliability of the 
medium-priced cars, and are a vast encouragement to the man who cannot afford 
to pay a young fortune for a motor car. The big machines that raced in Atlanta, 
some of them costing perhaps $8,000 to $10,000, could do no better than 72 
miles an hour for a hundred miles, a bare 12 miles an hour faster than their 


‘ 


At the start of a race on the Atlanta Speedway 


Ray Harroun, in a Marmon, winner of the 120-mile race 
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smaller and cheaper brothers. The marvelous feature of the meet full of 
features was the fact that not a man was killed and not one seriously injured. 
This was due partly to good luck, partly to good guidance and the rest to a 
wonderful track. Luck played its part. Once two cars collided on a dan- 
gerous curve, spilling four men on the track and not scratching one. At 
another time a car going perhaps 85 miles an hour blew up, turned over and 
burned up with no damage to its driver and mechanician, and yet they both 
made a trip of twenty yards through the air and then dropped twenty feet 
over a bank, just by way of good measure. It was phenomenally fortunate. 
Trifling accidents which at Indianapolis cost a life or two did not cause even 
a scratch at Atlanta. 

On each of the five racing days there was one big contest, of greater length 
and for a richer prize than the other contests of the same day. 

The long race of opening day was 200 miles in length, for cars of a piston 
displacement of 301 to 450 cubie inches (that is, for cars of next to the largest 
class recognized at the Atlanta meet). This was a safe victory all the way 
for Louis Chevrolet, the gallant French driver, in the Buick. Only once was 
he in danger. That was when, on the back stretch, he was forced to stop and 
give a brief imitation of a fire extinguisher. A back fire had set his carbureter 
ablaze and for a few breathless seconds it appeared that his car was going 
up in smoke. ‘Then as quickly as the fire had blazed up it went out again, and 
in a flash Chevrolet was off again, never to be headed. The only other car 
which had a chance was a Marmon, driven by Stillman. This machine was 
only four minutes behind Chevrolet when it threw a tire. This took it into 
the ditch in a hurry, smashing up a wheel or two and putting it most effectually 
out of the running. Up to that time the Marmon had traveled with the regu- 
larity of a chronometer and had given the spectators a foretaste of the steady 
performing that might be expected of those machines. This race, by the way, 
was for the Coca-Cola trophy, one of the handsomest of the prizes offered. 


Chalmers-Detroit Cars Romped Into the Lead 


The big race of the second day was for the small cars and proved a 
wonderful three-cornered fight between a pair of Chalmers-Detroits and a 
small Buick. Knipper in a dashing blue Chalmers-Detroit, led for 47 miles. 
Then the Buick took first place away from him because the Chalmers’ driver 
took time to tighten a valve cage. This repair cost him perhaps 45 seconds, 
and it took him 32 miles to make it up again. His lead, when he gained it, 
was short lived, and the Buick went out in front into what looked like a 
commanding lead. But, alas, for the lack of lubricating oil. The Buick ran 
dry on the ninety-sixth mile and slowed to a whisper, while the two Chalmers 
cars romped into first and second places and stayed there. It was a great 
race, though. 

The third long race was at 120 miles, for cars of 231 to 300 cubic inches 
displacement. Ray Harroun’s Marmon, the car that had a short time previously 
won the Wheatley Hills trophy in the Vanderbilt event, was the winner, run- 
ning with marvelous consistency. After the race was half over the Marmon 
had a lead that made things uninteresting. The only race was for third place. 
Chevrolet, who was held up by a broken valve cage, fought it out with Basle 
in a Renault. The former driver went to the bad before the race was half 


way through and was forced to yank out a valve and plug the resulting hole 
with wood, limping along thereafter on three cylinders. 


The fourth feature race was a fifty-mile free-for-all. Strang entered his 
huge 200-horse-power Fiat racer in this, and if tires would have stood up 
under the car he would have set records which would have “stayed put” for | 
some time to come. But Strang was in an unfortunate predicament. If he | 
ran slowly his car misbehaved on the turns. If he ran fast he wore out his | 
tires. He chose the latter alternative, and for awhile his speed performance 


was one long to be remembered. Then came the inevitable tire blow-out, and l 


Strang retired. The race was then a genuine picnic for Robertson in a smaller 
Fiat. It is worth noting that four of the eight starters broke the previous | 
American fifty-mile record in this race. | 

The final long-distance race was another 200-mile affair, for cars of 450 
to 600 cubic inches displacement, and the experts were the only ones who were 
not badly surprised when a dingy little Ranier, driven by Disbrow, came home 
in front, bringing a few American records with him. This car couldn't win 
in any old kind of a short race. It tried faithfully but futilely. Its only vic- 
tory was in a handicap. But in the long race it made 100 circuits of the 
two-mile course without a stop for supplies or repairs, without a falter, with- 
out a whimper, faultlessly and victoriously. 

It was the crowning marvel of consistent running. Five times in the | 
race Disbrow drove ten miles in 8 minutes and 41 seconds, four times he drove | 
that distance in 8:46. Only twice did he drive slower for ten miles than 8:49. 
Never did he drive that distance faster than 8:33. Ten miles followed ten miles, 
at figures of 8:49, 8:41, 8:46, 8:41 and then 8:49 again for a full two hundred 
miles. Robertson, in his Fiat, furnished the thrills. If it had not been for a 
broken chain he would have been a winner. This michance put him in second 
place, with a couple of steady-running Renaults in third and fourth place. This 
race ended the meeting. There was small sorrow when the wind-up came, for 
the affair had dragged on to unconscionable lengths. Beyond this draw- 
back of excessive length, however, it was marvelously successful and highly 
creditable to Atlanta and the South. 


*Grand-Sire'" of Autos at the Speedway 


No little attention was attracted by the first successful gasoline car which 
was built by Elwood. Haynes, now president of the Haynes Automobile Company, 
of Kokomo, Ind. During the eighties Mr. Haynes had a great deal of driving 
to do through the Eastern part of Indiana, and early in the nineties moved to 
Central Indiana, where he was engaged in the natural gas business. Here his 
driving was considerably heavier, and, as he had previously given a great deal 
of thought to the development of a horseless carriage that would enable a 
man to travel farther and faster, he designed and built this car, which became 


| 


a nucleus around which has grown one of the greatest industries of this country. | 


His success with this car on July 4, 1893, made possible the great tel 
York to Atlanta endurance run, and gave the incentive for Atlanta’s grea 


Speedway. The car has been given to the Smithsonian Institution and will be | 


turned over to those in charge shortly after it leaves Atlanta. Many people 
who were at the automobile races saw Mr. Haynes drive the *grand-sire" of 
the automobile on the Speedway. Asa G. Candler, Jr., president of the At- 
lanta Automobile Association, rode with Mr. Haynes, and those who dere as hy 
this car pass down in front of the grand stand by the side of a modern 200- 
horse-power racing car driven by Louis Strang, were able to realize the great 
advancement made in automobile development since its beginning in 1894. 

The Atlanta Automobile Show passed into history weeks ago, and the 
chapter in which it is written is a satisfactory one even if not an especially bril- 
liant one. There are two ways of looking at the show—from the somewhat 
different standpoints of the spectator and the manufacturer. From the 
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Has Amazed Motordom by Its Long 
Non-Stop Mile-a-Minute Runs 


Few cars endure the tremendous strain of a mile-a-minute speed for any great 
distance without stopping. 


In the Vanderbilt, the Marmon **"Thirty-two'' stock car won the Wheatley 
Trophy, going the 190 miles in 190 minutes, without a stop. 


In the Atlanta Races, the Marmon **Thirty-two'' stock car won the 120-Mile 
Race in 109 minutes, without a stop. 


In the New Orleans Races, the Marmon '*Thirty-two'' stock car won the 100- 
Mile Race in 107 minutes (on a one-mile circular track), without a stop. 


From the inception of itsracing career, at the Indianapolis Motor Speedway 
Races last August, the Marmon's superb stability — even more than its speed— has 
made it a prominent factor in strenuous long distance events. 


The same stability has been proved in Glidden Tours and other reliability 
contests, year after year. 


No other car has ever proved so convincingly, by 


every known test, thatit has the STABILITY to endure 


and satisfy under hard service. 


The Marmon is manufactured (not merely assembled) by a company known 
to buyers of high-grade machinery, the world over, for more than fifty years. 


One chassis only — the *"Thirty-two''—with option of body. 32-40 H. P. 
Weight 2300 lbs. Complete, high-class equipment. $2650. 


Nordyke G Marmon Co. (Estab.185D Indianapolis, Ind. 


Features for February 


Another of Jack London's splendid short stories of the South 
Seas will appear in the F ebruary number of UncLE REMuss Home 
Macazine. It is called **The House of the Sun," and will be 
illustrated from photographs taken by the author during his recent 
trip to the isles of the Pacific. 


"The Two Valentines," by Mary E. Bryan, is a dainty 
little love story—just the sort you would expect to find in the St. 
Valentines number. The illustrations are by Robert J. Dean. 


Then there is “The Narrow Way,” an exceptionally strong 
short story by Eugene Boylan. [t is full of real sentiment and 
heart throbs. Wilson Dexter has drawn capital pictures for it. 


Part IV of Mrs. Thaddeus Horton's interesting series, The 
Old South in American Architecture," will appear in the next 
number. The article will be illustrated from rare photographs, 


These are only a few of the splendid features of the February 
issue which will, in addition, contain all the popular’ departments, 
“An ‘Uncle Remus’ Letter," by Joel Chandler Harris, and 
the irrepressible Zotwots, whose doings are faithfully chronicled 
in verse and picture by Robert J. Dean. 
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is used in preparing 
them. 


Try it, and see the 


and soulful Jay-fowl, pet of the Zotwots 
—learned, quite accidentally, that some 
| grownups had decided to use the name of 


Letters from 


the Children 


p 


AA LU MERO E 


Zr $ the Zotwots to frighten little children! ie * acm DEN : E 

. * difference. Leon e ikon how ihe Tobwois Te The Story of “Jim Crack", a Dog invite him in. If he wants water he bo 

Los t "RI a Chattanooga, Tenn.— Dear Uncle scratches the pan for it. He will I 

ceived such startling, not to say terrible, Remus: Living in the city, we can’t awaken us in the morning, too. It ^ 

MILK COMPANY news. As every one knows, the Zotwots have many p^ts, so we have only one. nearly breaks his heart to be scolded. b 

eee M ” are a peaceful, delightful people, the That one is a dog named “Jim Crack”. One time grandma scolded him, and 2 
Leaders of Quality ; wow I shall now tell about him. He isa he went under the table and cried so E 
Front: d especial friends and protectors oi « n- white spaniel, very prettily marked piteously that grandma said she T 
|dren, and to be put in the category with with black spots. His hair is long guessed she would have to beg his B. 

hobgoblins and other dread folk was not and shaggy. He has a bushy tail and pardon. E 

to be borne for a moment. pointed nose. But “Jim’s” beauty is He really belongs to my little cousin : 

in his eyes. They are big brown ones who is living with us (though we 7 


JAND ANNOUNCEMENTS Should be print- 
ed in a neat and precise manner. T of the 
latest styles i otal be used. Orders A aec be 
promptly delivered. €] We are prepared to do all 


They were indignant, yes, very indig- 
nant, and forthwith held a mass meeting. 
Speeches were made and action taken to 


that have a sympathetic, and some- 
times an appealing, look. “Jim” can 
beg so cute. He just sits up as 


would all like to claim him!) “Jim 
Crack" is very devoted to his «Little 
Mistress". She can make him sit in 


of this. Send six cents in stamps for samples. UL bsp ; j] lod ihe iu straight, with one paw a little higher a chair, lie on a table, and do almost 
P. V. COLLINS PUBLISHING COMPANY pum poe M E x eae: A JN than the other. He is very polite, anything she wants him to. She 
525 Seventh Street So., ` Minneapolis, Minn. Zotwot to scare small ges pm gir " too; will shake hands with you, but dresses him in clothes sometimes. 

Zotwot artists were detailed to paint will not give you his left paw at all. “Jim Crack” is real foolish about 


THE NEWEST AND MOST INTERESTING CARD GAME 


Ohe Black Sheep 


Fun @ Amusement for Young Old. 
A most acceptable Xmas Gift. Price, Fifty 
Cents. Gold-edged, Seventy-five Cents. 
On sale at News Stands and Toy Shops, 
use OF sent prepaid by the Publishers, 


warning signs so that the public would 
have notice of what to expect if the 
wishes of the Zotwots were disregarded 
lin the slightest degree. 

Just what punishment will be meas- 
ured out to offenders is a secret, but the 
"Lotwots may be depended upon to suc- 
cessfully cope with the situation. So, 
‘grownups, beware! 


*Jim" will also walk on his hind feet. 
He was once sold for $25.00, but he 
came back home and now money could 
not buy “Jim Crack". He is also a 
fine watch-dog, and is a great protec- 
tion to us at night. “Jim” will scratch 
on the door if he wants to get into 
the house, but when you open it he 
will stand looking at you until you 


mama. When she leaves the house he 
will stand on the front porch waiting 
for her to come back, and he is not 
satisfied until she does. If mama goes 
u Stairs, “Jim” is right behind her. 
He seems to think she is his special 
charge. When I come home from 
school, *Jim" is right on the porch 
waiting to be the first to welcome me. 


mn dim 


UNCLE REMUS'S HOME MAGAZINE FOR JANUARY 


AN “UNCLE REMUS” LETTER 


The following letter was written some years ago 
by Joel Chandler Harris to his eldest daughter, then 
off at boarding school in South Georgia: 

24th January. 

EAR Miss Pods: First, about Charles. You know 

perfectly well that we have no objection to your 
corresponding with him. Yet, at the school it is a 
different matter. We, as well as you, must be gov- 
erned by the rules. If the teacher in charge decides 
that this particular case is an infraction of the rules, 
and that it would be a bad example for the other girls, 
or set them wondering why you should have a young 
man correspondent, and thus give them an idea that 
they are the victims of partiality, then it would be 
better not to correspond with Charles. 

You see the question has a wider bearing than your 
own personality, and the teacher in charge must judge 
of its importance. You must remember that very 
few girls have been raised as you have—on perfectly 
familiar and confidential terms with their fathers and 
mothers. Very few of them have had the course of 
reading that you have followed, and fewer still have 
been taught to discriminate between the romance of 
fiction and the reality of life. 

You have read pretty much everything that you 


quietly, that you have never known the process was 
going on. This great plot has been going on and you 
have never even suspected it. You remember that 
there was something of a fuss made three or four years 
ago about you reading the newspapers. As you know, 
I didn't make any fuss about it, for I knew and still 
know that even the sensations in the newspapers 
carry their moral with them. Up and down the columns 
of the newspapers it is writ large—“Be good! Men, 
women and children, be good!" 

Whoa! Wait—let me get my foot out of the stirrup. 
Now!—My goodness! I was on my high horse. Yet, 
high as he is, he should be mounted sometimes. To 
conclude the matter, the question is not whether it is 
wrong for Lillian Harris to correspond with a young 
man who is almost like one of our own family, but 
whether the fact of the correspondence will be a good 
example for your friends and companions. That ques- 
tion the teacher in charge must decide, and you may 
be sure she will decide it correctly from her point-of- 
view. 

Its a mighty good thing I had that important cor- 
respondence to write about, for there's not much float- 
ing around here. "There is absolutely nothing else to 
write about except the baby, and he's “ ‘des ez tute en 


have desired to read; yet I have been particular that 
the most you have read is sound and sweet at the core, 
This has been done so 


and therefore wholesome. 


He does not care for other dogs. He 
likes people. “Jim Crack" is very 
aristocratic. He does not like to eat 
anything off of the ground, but wishes 
to have his food on a plate. And he 
also has to have his bed at night or 
he will prance all over the house and 
keep us awake. 

But little *Jim" is getting old now, 
and it makes me feel sad to see him 
standing dreaming in the daytime 
with one eye open and one shut. Some- 
times he almost falls over. But, no 
matter what happens, I shall always 
remember him as the dearest dog in 
the world. GnACE CRUTCHFIELD. 

418 Cherry Street. 


Knows Nearly all the Birds 

West Terre Haute, Ind.—Dear 
Uncle Remus: I am a little girl four- 
teen years old. I live at the foot of 
the West bluff of the Wabash River. 
Beautiful scenery is to be seen from 
the top of this bluff, especially in the 
Winter, when the Wabash overflows 
its banks and fills the lowlands. I 
attend school regularly, and am in the 
Seventh grade. I study algebra, 
geography, spelling, reading, gram- 
mar, physiology, and we have.draw- 
ing. I have three teachers. Their 
names are Professor D. W. Grosgean, 
my history teacher; Miss Josephene 
Sherry, my reading te acher, and Miss 
Lena Moreland, teacher in my other 
subjects. I have three pets—two kit- 
tens and a dog, besides all of the dear 
little birds which are every one's pets. 
Early the other morning the sound 
of a meadow-lark attracted my at- 
tention. I looked, and saw seven were 
on different trees calling to each other. 
Those who have never heard the lark's 
call do not know how musical it 
sounds, I know the sound of nearly 
every bird when I hear it. Would 
like to exchange postals with the 
cousins. Harrie M. Cooper. 

R. F. D. No. 2, Box 28. 


Wants a Post Card Party 

East Boston, Mass.—Dear Uncle 
Remus: I am twelve years old and 
will be graduated from Grammar 
school this year. I like school very 
much and intend to enter High school 
next year. I live very near the East 
Boston tunnel, which connects us with 
Boston city proper. I also live near 
both ferries, and so it does not take 
me long to visit *The Hub of the 
Universe", I enjoy reading the letters 
very much. Although I have never 
written before, I hope I may have a 
post card party from my Southern 
cousins. I love the *Uncle Remus" 
stories, and have just finished “The 
Bishop and the Boogerman”—which is 
fine. I now close, hoping a great many 
will correspond with their Northern 
cousin, and with love and wishes for 
a long life to Uxcre Remvus’s Home 
MAGAZINE, Maze E. Prim. 

106 Maverick Street. 


Grows Many Things in School Garden 
Oswego, N. Y.—Dear Uncle Remus: 
I am a little boy eleven years old. I 


go to the Oswego Normal school. I 
am in the Seventh grade. We have a 
garden at our school and in it we 
grow all kinds.of flowers, and, besides, 
we grow cotton, tobacco, rice, sugar- 
cane, flax and lemons. I have planted 
some cotton and tobacco. In our 
school we have a manual training 
room. We go there once a week: l 
have made a match-scratcher, a brush- 
broom holder, a clock-shelf and now I 
am making a tooth-pick holder. We 
have a large gymnasium to play in 
and they oil the floors and we have 
sliding-boards, Indian clubs, dumb- 
bells, and they have sewing, bean- 
bags and dancing for the girls. We 
go there at recess and, if we like, we 
can also go after school. In the Sum- 
mer we play lawn tennis and baseball. 
We make models of squirrels and 
many other things out of clay. I 
think I will have to close. 
EARL PrnnETT. 
96 West Second Street. 


Her Town is Growing 

Goodman, Miss.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I have been thinking for a long 
time about writing to you. I am a 
little girl ten years old. I have six 
sisters and not one brother, but papa 
calls us his *boys", anyway. I enjoy 
the letters. you write to your little 
subscribers; also the little girls’ and 
boys’ letters. I am almost ashamed 
to write about our town, since most 
of the other girls live in beautiful 
cities. But we have a nice two-story 
brick school house and library, four 
churches, an artesian well, and a com- 
mittee is going to put in an electric 
light in a few years. So our little 
town is growing. I go to school and 
am in the Seventh grade. I enjoy 
reading good books. I love to study 
and please my teacher. I have two 
beautiful pet rabbits. Their names 
are *Bess" and *Bunny". I will write 
again sometime, if my letter escapes 
the waste basket. 

Box 123. 


“Mary” is a Playful Cat 

Mineral Wells, Texas—Dear Uncle 
Remus: I am a little girl seven years 
old. I thought I would write to you. 
My grandmother takes your Magazine 
and I like to read it; but I like the 
Children's Department best. I have a 
pet cat. Her name is "Mary". She 


Atma McDermott. 


PRIZE WINNERS 


Here are the prize-winning 
letter writers for January: 

Grace CRUTCHFIELD, 418 Cherry 
St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Harre M. Coorzn, R. F. D. 2, 


Box 28, West Terre Haute, Ind. 

Eart Perretr, 96 W. Second 
St, Oswego, N. Y. 

Maze E. Prim, 106 Maverick 
St, East Boston, Mass. 

Arma McDermorr, Box 123, 
Goodman, Miss. 


ez tweet’, dat what drammer say, en he pullin’ Milsie’s 
hair right now, yas he ar’, 
so forth and so on. 


bess um tweet life!” And 
Your loving DADDY. 


weighs nine pounds. She is black and 
white, and is a very pretty cat. She 
plays with me. When I drop a spool 
of thread she will bite the thread with 
her teeth. I will not let her catch the 
birds. I go to school and am in the 
Third grade. I like to go to school. 
I have not gone to school in two weeks 
because I have been sick. I guess I 
have written enough. If this skips the 
waste paper basket I will write again. 
Nona SIMs. 


Helps Father in the Store 

Mahoningtown, Pa.— Dear Uncle 
Remus: I live in New Castle, Pa. I 
am a little girl of twelve. I go to 
school in the Mohoningtown school. I 
am in No. 5. My father has a grocery 
store. I have to help in the store, so 
I do not have much time to play, but 
I have lots of playmates that I could 
play with. I live beside the railroad 
station and we have lots of dirt and 
smoke, but see a great many different 
people who are traveling. I like to 
watch the trains. I have two dogs, 
“Monday” and “Sport”, and a black 
cat. I like dogs and cats. I have 
no brothers or sisters. 

Lucy Ty er. 
237 East Cherry Street. 


She is Fond of Geography 

Webster Groves, Mo.—Dear Uncle 
Remus: I live in Webster Groves, a 
small town ten miles from St. Louis. 
I love to read books. I am eleven 
years old and am in the Fifth grade. 
I like geography best of all my 
studies. I am not much of a writer. 
I have a little brother two years old. 
His name is Billie. 

Duncan EVERETT. 


Had Alligators for Pets 
Grand Lodge, Mich.—Dear Uncle 
Remus: I live in Grand Lodge, a 
small town about ten miles from Lan- 
sing, the capital of Michigan. I am 
very fond of pets. I have had, in my 
short life of eleven years, two alliga- 
tors, three dogs, five cats, seven gold- 
fish, eighteen rabbits and three hun- 
dred silkworms, which I think are 
very interesting to watch from the 
time they hatch from tiny eggs until 
they unfold their white wings in the 
form of moths. I have at present 
"Tige", a brindle bulldog; “Mose”, 
a twelve- -pound cat; two goldfish and 
thirteen Black Minorca chickens. 
Roperta Berry. 


Likes to Live on a Farm 

Crossett, Ark.—Dear Uncle Remus: 
I am a little girl ten years old, and 
am in the Fifth grade. I like to go te 
school. I live in the grand old State 
of Arkansas. I live on a farm. I 
like to live on the farm. I haven’t 
any pets but my baby brother. I have 
four brothers and one sister. My 
oldest brother is eighteen years old. I 
am going to school now. I like the 
teacher. Her name is Miss Pearl 
Bolin. Well, I will close for this is 
my first letter to the Magazine. I 
am afraid of the old waste basket. 

Bow 194. ANNIE CARTER, 


| WONDER OIL LAMP FREE 


| Dont jaw hrow it Away 


Summer Sunshine 


all Winter in Your Home: 
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Pears 


Pears’ is essentially 


a toilet soap. A soap 


good for clothes won't 
benefit face and hands. 
Don't use laundry soap 
for toilet or bath. ‘That 
is, if you value clear 
skin. 


Pears’ is pure soap 


and matchless for the 


complexion. 


Sold in town and village 


For Children 


—Under 5 years 
—Between 5 and 10 years 
—Between 10 and 15 years 
Start a Home Library this year for 
the children. 
Let the foundation be a few good 
books in a 


Globe=Wervicke 


Bookcase Unit 

We furnish lists of the ‘‘World’s 
Best Books" for ‘‘Kiddies’’ as well as 
“Grown-ups’’— besides an art cata- 
logue replete with interesting plans 
for the home. 


Write Dept.J today for both 
publications. Sent free. 


The Globe=“Wernicke Qo., 
Cincinnati, U. S. A. 
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AS The Living Music Box ^ 
(Registered U. S. Patent No. 50853) - 
NM with his marvelous sweetness and ever-changing melody ¥ 
to which this canary has been especially educated by $ 
us, carries you out of the cold bleak winter into a world 
M of song, sunshine and blossoms. 
You cannot imagine the wonderful singing qualities 
f of this bird; ba sings entirely different from any other 
canary, sings by artificial light too. 


T Mon 
| sition (°F Guaranteod $5, O O 


Expressed anywhere in the U.S. 
or Canada, live arrival at express 
office guaranteed. 

Beware of imitators. Cage and 
Bird's wing inside must be stamped 
with our registered trade mark 
“Living Music Box'' or not genuine. 

N. Dicrton, Mass., Jan. 6,1909. 
I - more than pleased with your “Living 
Music Box." Itis doing everything you ad- 
vill thatit would do. Itis the sweetest 
singes I evor heard. I x not Lp ir with 
it for $20 


Large Illustrated Bird Book and NES un free, 
Max Geisler Bird Co., Dept. 5K , Omaha, Neb, 


Largest Bird and Pet Animal House in the World. Est. 1888. 


odis y a Genuine 


Wonder INCAN 
OWER pt ta ON Lamp in every lo- 

mB pay fe times BRIGHTER, CHEAPER 

and AFER 

ordinarylampsforlightin ' homes ,offices, 


show it to Tow neighbors, If you acce 
the proposition we will send you,we will 
give you alamp FREE. 


[UNITED FACTORIES CO. 


rgest Lamp House in America. 


1012 Factory BLDG., | KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Dm Hot Water Baq Leak ? 


gum is, MENDETS 


They mend all leaks in all utensils—tin, 
rass, copper, graniteware, hot water 
bags, ete. No solder, cement or rivet. Any 


lion in use. Send for sample pkg. 10c. Com- 
plete pkg. assorted sizes, 25e. postpaid. Agents wanted. 
Collette Mig. Co., Box 213, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


In writing advertisers mention this Magazine 


ampus MA medeteinteoduootno 
CENT 100-CANDLE 


easkthat D 


Send your name 
and name of your nearest express office. 


Does Your Granite:Dish 


' one ean use them; fit any surface; two mil- 
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AUTOMATIC] 
EPISTOL 


^ 


OPEN 


| M I going to make 


= Sy" Conducted by 


olutions this coming 

January? No, not 
one,” she declared, emphasizing her decision by a vigorous nod of her head. 
| "Last New Year, I made a dozen—wrote them on a vellum scroll in violet ink 
and Cousin Elsie painted a wreath of for-get-me-nots around them and hung 
them above my desk in the library. I kept those resolutions for fully three 
| Weeks, then I commenced to break them one by one, until all had been frac- 
| tured again and again." 

“All?” 

| “Well; all of them but one. I was just about to break that one when I 
happened to look up at the forget-me-not scroll and that particular resolution 
met my eye. It fitted the case in hand, and I acted upon it—-fortunately, too 
as doing so, saved the members of the Friday Afternoon Club—myself in- 
cluded—from doing great injustice to a good woman. The woman in ques- 
tion was a stranger, who had come to our suburban town with a young baby 


SHOULD 


| 
| 


in her arms. She was neatly dressed and refined looking, but she volunteered » 
C | no information about herself, except that she was in need and wanted work 
|in the dress-making line. Two members of our club called upon her to find ! 
| ° 
| out fro about her antecedents, bi xey learned nothing, save that s ‘ 
.25 CALIBER | |out from her about hei tecedents, but they I nothing, save that she SN 


|had a husband living. She evaded farther inquiries in that direction, but 
| showed them satisfactory samples of her dress-making. At the next meeting 
of the club, which was at my house, the question came up whether we should 
patronize Mrs. Blank or frown her down as an improper person. The latter 
course was in favor, and I was about to add my voice to it when I chanced 
| to look up and read ‘Resolution Fourth’ on my list: ‘I will not think unchar- 
_itably:of any one, or suspect one of wrong-doing without good reason. I 
[said to the ladies, ‘Suppose we suspend judgment in Mrs. Blank's case. Let 
us consider her only as a sister woman in need and give her the work she 
There's pleasure in pfactising the art of otne «it dra asks for; also our sympathy and encouragement, remembering that we have 
valuable accomplishment that may at some time be of service. l | pects toid PODRO ral 
The COLT .25 caliber AUTOMATIC PISTOL dighe only | My proposition was favorably received, and Mrs. Blank got the help 
13 ounces, and is of such small size and compact shape that it is she badly needed. Later, we knew she had been silent through pride and 
easily carried in a muff, hand-bag or palm of the hand. It is the most wifely loyalty. Her husband had speculated with some money not his own, be- 
powerful and practical small pistol made and has all the advantages lieving he could soon replace it, and had been sent to prison for a year. She 
of larger models — shoots as fast as the trigger is pulled, ejects the | had sold all her belongings that she might refund the missing money and had 
empty shells and reloads itself for each shot. | moved out of the city that she might live with less expense." 


Absence of recoil, and light report, make it particularly adapted for “If keeping that one resolution did so much good I think you should 


ladies' use. re-install the scroll—I see it has been taken down—and give it another trial 


It is safe to carry, quick in action, always |next year. What were some of the other resolutions?" 
ready for use — Reliable and Accurate. “I remember the first one, because the breaking of it caused à serious 


Send for our latest novelty, which shows this little domestic spat. It related to the root of all evil: ‘I will be careful 


AUTOMATIC PISTOL 


| 


about 

pistol full size. | spending money: will buy nothing that is not needed, and I will not go in 
COLT'S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. debt) I think unhappiness is oftener brought to the home through buying 
Hartford, Conn. | unnecessary things and buying on credit than in any other way. Girls ought to 


be educated in the art of economizing and of managing money." 

“I agree with you entirely. Go on with the resolutions.” 

“Oh, there are the old ones we make and break every day. ‘I will control my 
temper.’ ‘I will not reprove my child or servant in anger.’ ‘I will be punctual 


| 
| 
| 


——- —— - — jin answering letters.’ ‘I will not nag. ‘I will not be discourteous at home.’ 


EVERY EMPTY ENVELOPE 


$99 


‘I will not be jealous 
“Jealous? Did you break that one, too?” 
“It was that Maude Bethume.” 
COUNTS AS CASH “What, that sweet little widow?” 
“Oh, I don’t say she means any real harm. She makes herself fascinating 


To secure for our annual catalogue the largest possible circulation, we make to men, though, and particularly married men. She says her friendships with 
the following — ped I rr pi iride pee yr c rae m men are good for them; that she puts them in a comfortable humor with them- 
à w encloses en en in stamps) we w mai e cataiogue . . . . . . . . 
Pi ud selves by appreciating their jokes and their good points and encouraging their 


described below and also send free of charge our “ HENDERSON” COL- 


LECTION OF SEEDS, containing one packet each of Giant Mixed Sweet Peas; ambitions. Also, that she refreshes their spirits by talking of things outside | 

Giant Fancy Pansies, Mixed; Giar! Victoria Asters, Mixed; Henderson’s Big fis "he — F S ae gs i 
Boston Lettuce; Freedom Tomato and Henderson's Blood Turnip Beetin a coupon the humdrum of business and babies. This is doing missionary work on them, 
envelope, which kem: anea EEO | E E ate as a 25-cent cash | she says, and wives ought to tharik her for it. Well, wives prefer doing mis- 

on any order amounting to $1.00 and u À : : : ` > : ; - 

ar d : | sionary work in this direction themselves. At least, I do, and I have de- "m 

ERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN termined to beat Mistress Maude at her own game. I was called a bright " 

EU | talker in my girl days, and I intend to rub up and be entertaining, inspiring v 

AE. "es fascinating—but only to my own particular hubby." r3 

is the title of our 1910 catalogue. It is a book of 200 pages with “I; ioa con t i mns | -— n m sa 

photo engravings direct from nature, 8 superb colored and duotone | 1 I um ure vou ill succeed. But, see here, do you know you have made E 

plates of vegetables and flowers. Complete and thorough in every a New Year's resolution after all? i 

respect, it embodies the results of sixty years practical experience. sf: 

We believe it is the best we have ever issued, and the premier P * 

horticultural publication of the year. : : 

Ip addition, all ordering from this advertisement will receive a copy Dyeing at Home - 

of our Garden Guide and Record, which we consider one of our most "n 


valuable publications. A handbook of condensed cultural information of 
which one of our customers who has had an advance copy, Says: It is the 


T process of dyeing garments at home is far from being as difficult as 
most complete, concise and comprehensive book of its kind.’ m 


any people imagine it to be. Indeed, if women could only be made to 
REN" 315337 | understand how very simple the whole thing is, they would, I am sure, under- 
| PETER HENDERSON & Co CORTLANDT ST. take it, and not only save money, but at the same time find a most fascinating 
ve NEW YORK CITY: occupation, for to watch faded dresses, passé curtains and soiled ribbons 

— „L during their transformation, is a particularly pleasing sensation. 

In the first place not all fabrics that need cleaning and dyeing can be 
successfully attempted at home. There are certain materials and colors that 
professionals will accept only at the customer’s risk. This should be borne 
in mind when the first attempts result in failure, because probably the affair 
| would have ended in the same way even in the hands of a professional. 

Then there are amateur dyers who are fairly successful as far as the 
process is concerned, but who are often puzzled to know just what colors will 
take certain shades, and, not being quite sure, will occasionally make mistakes. 

The first step in home dyeing is to buy the dye. When purchasing it should 
be stated what kind of material is to be colored—whether wool, silk, a mixture 
of cotton and wool, or cotton and silk. If not quite certain as to the nature f 
m of the fabric, a small piece should be ravelled and the threads burned. The "n 
$ 55 Buys Best cotton burns easily without odor; wool singes with a very little flame and gives x 

140-Egg off a disagreeable odor as of burning horn or hair; silk burns less easily than fo 
cotton, giving an odor similar to that given off by burning wool; mercerized 
d cotton is often used to imitate silk, but may be easily detected since it burns 

BRUN jos cire best | casily the same as ordinary cotton. 
Kansas City or copper tank; nursery; self- | Having bought the dye, directions should be implicit!'v followed. Material 


ARE YOU GOING TO BUILD? 


The specification of Woodward-Eubanks Mantels by the Archi- 
tect means satisfaction to the cultured home-builder. 

Natural beauty of materials and harmonious elegance of design 
form a combination of constructive elegance unsurpassed. 


eo d MM RS ANA 


LI R 


Our 75-page catalog, 10 in. by 14 in., will be sent free, to anyone 
interested. Enclose ten cents to cover postage and state the num- 
ber of mantels required. The most unique line on the market, 
Write for catalog today. 


WOODWARD-EUBANKS MANTEL CO., Dept. E, Atlanta, Ga. 


OPPORTUNITY - 


For men between 25 and 40 years of age, of education 
and enterprise, to represent us as special or State 
agents in the South and West. Our stereograph tours 
are great sellers and are recommended by educators Raci 1 : ‘chick C 3 : : À , : 
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Incubator 


Rt. Paul, Buffalo, 


reddish purple shade or a| 
plum; brown material may | 


| 
be colored to a darker shade | 


MARY E. BRYAN 


shade may be produced by applying crimson or garnet. Red when applied 
over very light greens will be modified to a crimson or garnet shade; or green | 
material could of course be colored darker shades of green or black or even 
dark brown. | 

These color rules are only for the guidance of amateurs. Professionals 
have a process by which a stripping agent is employed to discharge dark colors 
in such a way that the material may be dyed to a lighter shade than the orig- 
inal color. It is obvious, however, that this cannot be attempted at home. 

Fabries dyed to a solid shade, color better than those showing a pattern, 
as a stripe or plaid. Whether the design has been in contrasting color or not, 
the figured effect will show after being dyed. If the design has been in the 
weave only, the material will be just as pretty after dyeing, as before. When 
fabries are of two or more colors, the result of dying will be combinations of 
the original colors with the dye applied, and when selecting a dye to apply 
to material of this nature, it is always best to choose one similar to or darker 
than the predominating color. | 


Remove all Spots and Stains 


It must be understood that the average garment to be dyed must be pre- 
pared for the process, Stains. and spots must be removed, since grease spots, 
if left in the material, are apt to resist the dye and show after coloring. I 
fancy the directions on home dyes, always advising a thorough washing, are | 
given as a precaution, making allowance for the garments being stained or | 


spotted. Silk, as a rule, must be handled very carefully to insure satisfactory 
results. Crepe de Chine and other light wash silks are usually very easily 
dyed. But when coloring such materials as taffeta and some of the heavier 


silks, care should be taken to keep these stirred constantly while in the dye 
bath in order that the dye liquor may penetrate to all portions alike, thus 
avoiding a spotted appearance. Personally, I think that results produced by 
coloring silk at home are quite as satisfactory as those produced by the pro- 
fessional dyer. 

Fine cotton material of a fair quality, such as batiste, muslin, swiss—plain 
or dotted—and in fact anything sheer, does extremely well. This is fortunate 
for frocks made of such material when worn in the bright sun quickly fade. 
They can, however, be restored to their original shade by dyeing, or be made 
another color, providing it is deeper than the original. 

Plush is not difficult to dye well, neither is velvet, but the latter after 
coloring and before quite dry, should be brushed carefully to straighten up 
the nap or pile. 

The silk and wool mixtures dye well, because the same kind of dye is 
adapted to both woof and warp. Cashmeres, silk poplins, and all such ma- 
terials come under this head. Silk and cotton and wool mixtures are a little 
more difficult to color, so it is imperative that only the right kind of dye 
be used and directions be strictly followed. 

Feathers, as a rule, are harder to color satisfactorily than the com- 
mon textile materials, but if directions are carefully followed these may be | 
colored successfully with dyes made for coloring wool. The dyes for feathers 
should be made up stronger than for coloring cloth and feathers should not Be 
allowed to remain in the dye solution. They should be held by the quill and 
dipped into the bath, allowed to remain there for a minute or two, then re- 
moved, shaken slightly and re-dipped. This process being continued until shade 
is of the desired depth. They should then be kept in motion almost constantly 
while drying. This gives them the fluffy appearance which they had before 
immersing. 

Feathers before coloring should generally be soaked for a few minutes 
in a solution of soap and water to remove the natural grease, which if not 
removed has a tendency to keep the dye from penetrating as it should. 

Lace may be dyed satisfactorily. Of course white may be dyed any color. 
Dark colored laces seldom take a good black unless a good deal of the color 
can de discharged first by boiling in clean water. They can, however, be re- 
stored to their original tone by applying dyes similar to the original shades, 
and made to look like new. 

Good ribbons will dye well, but it is a waste of time and money to at- 
tempt the cheaper grades. 

The proper pressing of dyed articles is seldom understood by amateurs, 
so that while the dyeing process appears to be a great success, the final result 
is not altogether entirely satisfactory, owing to mistakes being made in press- 
ing. Very often silk and ribbon will come out either as limp as a rag or as 
stiff as a piece of paper—both being equally disappointing. 

Cottons and woolens will bear creases and wrinkles that will prove most ob- 
stinate of removal and laces appear crushed and shabby when we expected | 
them to look dainty and fresh. In regard to creases the better plan is to 
avoid creating them, and this can be done by allowing plenty of room for 
each article while in the dye bath. They must never be crowded in the least, 
for creases and wrinkles that are “dyed in” are most difficult to get rid of 
without harming the fabric. It is thought that rinsing in plenty of water 
before drying the garments will cause the wrinkles to disappear, but this is 
not so. Once they are formed only a very hot iron (and not always that) will 
remove them. 


| 


How to Press Different Goods 


Silk should be pressed while slightly damp, using a thin cloth between 
the iron and the silk. The iron placed directly on the silk will result in a | 
fabrie entirely too stiff and showing a "shine" on one side. Ribbon should be | 
pressed in the same way as silk, and to restore the gloss brush over with a | 
little water to which the beaten white of an egg has been added. i 

Cotton goods may be thoroughly dried before pressing, if desired, then if 
a little starching is necessary the directions for general laundering may be 
followed. 

Woolens and mixed goods should be pressed on the wrong side while still | 
damp, but if wrinkles are obstinate, then the garment may be turned right | 
side up on the ironing board and be covered with a thin clean cloth wrung 
out of hot water and a very hot iron to be used for the pressing, taking care 
not to scorch through the cloth, of course. | 

In conclusion, I would say thoroughly study directions found on the pack- 
age, and make quite sure that the right “setting” is being used. Sometimes salt 
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is the agent, and sometimes, especially when the dye is for application to 
woolen material, the use of vinegar is advised. 

Lastly, dry in the shade if possible, never in the sun; the hot sun shining 
on a dyed fabric is apt to create streaks and blotches which only a second 
bath can obliterate. 

e 


| Chat 


OUTHERN housekeepers will read with sympathy as well as smiles Celia 
Warren's amusing story of her own and her neighbor's experiences with 
their colored help. Many heads of Southern homes have their Vics and Floras 
and put up with them partly because no better service is to be had, and partly 
that Southern people, understanding the limitations of the race, have the 
habit of treating their short-comings with leniency and patience. Similar trials 
| with the colored help completely upset our frie nds from the North, who wonder 
| how we can condone such obliquity. 

“Why, you'll hand her over to the law of course,” protested a New England 
room-neighbor in my boarding house. days, when it was found out that my 
colored maid had been wearing my best skirts to revival night meetings, drop- 
ping them in a bundle from the window of the dressing room to her basement 
|room just below, and coming out demurely to bid me good-night, saying to 
|my suggestion that she ought to dress more nicely for church: “I aint got 
| dress to study "bout, Miss Mary, I’m after the blessin'; I sho’: does ’stonish 
| these town folks when I gits to shoutin'." 


a 

Of course, Brother Orton, the journalist-farmer is rarely ever a fixed 
quantity. He is liable at any time to desert his turnips and return to his 
types. Isn’t there some magic in printer’s ink? Neither do the two occupa- 
tions mix harmoniously as was attempted in the famous Brook Farm Colony 
when Riply, Dana, Curtis and other journalists tried the experiment of 
thinking out “copy” while they drove the plow. But there are exceptions. 
Instance the Household brother, whom we knew as “Dr. Botts” in Sunny South 
days. Dr. Botts (this is his pen name) is a retired journalist living on his 
"Editorial Farm", successfully raising prize poultry, pigs and potatoes, where 
he was wont only to raise cane occasionally in the field of journalism. In 
enumerating the things this ex-editor raises, I forgot to mention babies. He 
has one—a fine girl—whom he finds a greater problem than sixteen to one used 
to be. The latest question concerning this young lady—aged seven months— 
is to spank or not to spank her—she having shown persistent will power in 
refusing to go to sleep in time to give her papa the pleasure of his wife's 
company at the Winter evening fireside. The spanking question is negatived 


‘by Mrs. Botts, but a number of mothers and spinsters in a certain newspaper 


Household club, which Dr. Botts has consulted, have replied in the affirmative. 
What say the Open House matrons? 


£e 


Mary Jane was not "handed over to the law". She wasn't even dismissed. 
| The baby was fond of her. The light-hearted ease with which she and her 
| kind mix up religion and larceny was a revelation to my New England friend 
| who, by the way, had published an essay in a Boston magazine calling at- 
| tention to the “Moral Instincts of the Negro". But this was before she 
came South. 

Northern people cannot understand the tolerant, half-affectionate regard 
| that Southerners entertain for the negro, handed down from patriarchal plan- 
| tation days and from those other dark and bloody days when women and 
children were left on lonely farms to the protection of the negroes, who nobly 
fulfilled the trust, no insult or disrespect being offered or feared. Though 
constantly associated there was ever the adamantine race barrier between 
them, instinctively recognized as impassible. 

Yes, you are right, Marion Mobley—the instinctive race pride of the 
Southern woman, be her estate high or low, precludes the idea of miscegena- 
‘tion. But is not this the attitude of all American women of pure stock and 
| noble breeding? 


£ 


Geraldine's latest photograph, just received, shows her in the midst of 
such a Winter wood, with her ever faithful little dog perched on a big rock 
beside the mossy spring. And speaking of photographs, I have received the 
pictures of two splendid boys—the home jewels of Beth, our Oklahoma mem- 
ber. 'They are certainly fine specimens of the youth of our youngest State. 
Beth has sent me also “The Lure of the Indian Country", a romance written 
| by Oleta Littleheart, built upon the actual courtship and marriage of Donald 
MeDonald—a young New Englander— and Authula, the daughter of a Chick- 
asaw chief and the niece of Sataska, the principal chief of the Kickapoos. 
The story, which is true, is well told by the author—an Indian girl—daughter 
of Chief Littleheart, and the book is profusely illustrated. 


e 
Dear Pearl, I give vou my hand. “The Call of the Wild" appeals to me 
insistantly. The lure of the woods is strong, not alone in Summer and Autumn, 
but in this season, called dreary and desolate. There is a charm in desolation, 
to be felt, not explained. And Winter woods have a beauty of their own—in 
|th» symmetrical shapes of the leafless trees, the sunlit tops of the wind- 


haunted pines, the deliciously green moss and ferns in the ravines or where 


the spring gushes from the rocky cliffs. 
ee 
Mizpah, you are entirely right in advocating the simpler dress for work- 
ing girls, which both economy and good taste should suggest to them. Instead 
of having a law to enforce a uniform costume, it seems to me that it would 
be better if women’s clubs should take the matter in hand, appeal to the 
good sense of the girls and quietly work a reform. 


Lucy Gray’s sketch of her Mexican visitor \ll Saints Day is a bit of 
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‘commemoration of our dead? It is more personal, time -hallowed and solemn 
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than Memorial Day, which has come to be associated with speeches and mil- 
itary display. Both days might be observed. 
"i 


Friends, I want to ask of you as a favor, that you will make the New 
Year resolution to come often to the Open House. Always a warm welcome 


is ready for old friends and new. 


i 
| 
i 


| 


The member from Alabama who wrote “The Home of the Mistletoe” will 
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Letters from the Members 


My Visitor on All-Saints Day 

It was a cold, bright morning, the Ist of November. 
finished breakfasting when there appeared at my kitchen door an old Mexican 
woman who gets her living partly by begging and partly by doing laundry work. 


My family had barely 


She made a rather interesting picture. Her bent, withered old figure was 
clothed in dingy black; her head and shoulders so enwrapped in an old black 
mantilla that little more than her eyes were visible. Rather remarkable are 
her eyes: small, bright, black, with a glint of courage and humor in them which 
many years of poverty and privation have not been able to dim. 

I invited her into the warm kitchen, placed a plate of muffins and butter 
and a. cup of hot coffee before her, and asked her how she did. 

"I am well, Senora, thanks be to God,” she replied, “and I have brought 
you a present," indicating a small earthenware jar, which she carried in her 
hand. *It is not much, Senora, but it is the best I can do, and I wanted to 
bring you something because you have been kind to me." 

Noticing my look of surprise, she asked: “Do not Americans celebrate 
this day so? No? That is not good, for it is a day of peace and good will, 
like Christmas. We call it the day of All-Saints, for that last night all the 
spirits of the good dead walked upon the earth. 

"No, Senora, | was not afraid, for it was only the spirit of the saintly 
who came, and to-day the air is full of peace and holy thoughts. We keep the 
day holy and give presents to one another. Also, we decorate the graves of 
our loved ones, that they may see that we have not forgotten them. 

"Did I ever see a spirit? No, Senora, but my little grand-daughter has. 
She is paralyzed and lies all day so still, with her eyes closed most of the time; 
yet she sees and hears things which we do not. This morning she told me that 
last night a very beautiful spirit came and told her to be comforted, for that 
the Blessed Santa Maria (Holy Mary) had not forgotten my little girl and 
that soon she would be relieved of her pain. 

“It is true, Senora: soon the good spirits will relieve my little girl of her 
pain, but they will take her away also. I know that she cannot live much 
longer, and I, that am her grandmother and that have had her since she was 
born, shall be glad. She suffers much, and I am so poor that I can do little 
for her, but the Blessed Santa Maria will make my child gloriously happy." 

Tucson, A riz 


“The circumstances with which everything in this world is begirt give 
everything in this world its size and shape." If this is true, then having been 
born in the South gives to the Southern girl the power of mingling with people 
of other nations in any capacity she may be called upon without detriment 
to her standing or character. Neither does she merge into them, nor become 
“one of them" by losing her own individuality. She remains her true self al- 
ways in storm and in sunshine. She knows how to keep her head above the 
waters that would draw her under. 1 

In speaking of his daughter's fate, the brokén-hearted father of Elsie 
Sigel said: “This should be a lesson to young girls not to mix with other | 
than their own people." 


discretion developed into more indiscretion is responsible for leading astray 
such girls as Elsie Sigel. 

A Southern girl doing mission work among the Chinese would not be 
liable to fall into the pit into which Elsie Sigel fell. Race prej udice with the 
Southern girl is so strong that she would not for a moment consider a China- 
man as a lover. Such a relationship would not only not occur, but its sugges- | 
tion would'be abhorrent. From the cradle, race prejudice is as strong with | 
her as with her sires. | 

Other girls who go as missionaries to tlte Indians in their zeal for con- | 
verts, marry them, and later, seeing their error, straightway divorce them. In 
this monstrous way they learn the wisdom that a Southern girl has from 
her infancy up. In turn, Southern girls go as missionaries and remain as | 
missionaries, or return home wiser by the lapse of years only, and not by | 
a blasted life. | 

When the Southern girl reads of the poor Elsie Sigels, she asks herself, | 
"How can such things be?" 


Raymond, S. €. Marion M, DURHAM. 


The Trial at ‘‘Bathsheby”’ 


We are old-fashioned—my husband and I. We have dinner at two o'clock 
—regularly, dear Mrs. Bryan. Last Summer I invited a friend and her family 
to dine with me. I had made out an elaborate menu, but when I descended 
to the kitchen to set the forces in motion my heart misgave me, for when I 
set eyes on the dusky queen of that realm, I saw signs that She was on 
pleasure bent”. She had “unwropped” all her hair and combed it as straight 
as its kinkiness would permit. I was soon informed by her that she and her 
niece, Minty—my house-maid—were “bleeged to ‘pear at Bathsheby church 
by de order of de min’ster, Rev. Isaac Washington. It’s er tickler ene}. 
she explained; “hit’s de trial of two of de chu’ch members. I jes thought dat 
col ham an’ de light-bread and de jewberry pie u'd make a nice snack fer 
you and Mr. Warren, an’ F'd get back in time to cook supper. vi p 

I didn’t venture on opposition, for Vic (she calls herself Queen V ictoria 
Carolina Calhoun) is a treasure too rare to risk losing. Her biscuits, her 
velvet cakes and coffee are mollifiers of my husband's most cynical moods. I 
consented to Vic's absence with the best grace I could muster, and then ran 
across the street to tell the friends I had invited that they must come another 
day. It would never do to set them down to cold ham and berry preii o 

“I was looking for you or a message from you,” said my laughing friend. 
“I knew an hour ago that your Vic and Minta were summoned as tickle: 
witnesses at the church trial that comes off to-day. My good looking cook, 
Flora, is one of the parties in the trial. She accuses one of the J9UnB M 
of slandering her in revenge for her having rejected him. Of course, I Five 
put up with a cold ‘snack’, too. Stay and eat it with me and then let us Grep 
in at Bathsheba and see a little bit of the trial. It’s a regular all-day affair. 
They carry their dinners. di " 
Brahma hen went if vou can get a peep into Queen \ IC S basket, ! TA 

We telephoned our husbands that they must take dinner at a restauran 
down town and had a nice cold lunch with a cup of hot tea; after which we 
went down to the colored folk’ church—an ambitious building with a long 
necked steeple, an organ and a preacher of immense lung ape ds 

The trial was going on, and the excited audience hardly rn S varn 
we slipped in and sat down on a back seat. My fat cook sal Sit prm wn 
maiden were up giving testimony in favor of Brudder Pau Simpson, who 
was accused of “belittlin’ de standin’ of Sister Flora Ketchum”. Flora l^ Y 
conspicuous, rigged out in a blue-flounced dress and a hat covered with pink 
roses, o "T , 3 

“Gracious, that’s my dress, Celia,” whispered my friend, “Don't iste Pee 
member my pin stripe silk? I gave it to that minx to press out yester ay, 
and she said she hadn’t had time to do it. It’s not the first time she has 
worn my clothes, I’ll warrant." DN 1 

“Very likely. I’ve found out that my washer-woman wears my skirts anc 
stockings,” I answered. : 

we listened to the trial and forgot our grievances in amusement Over the 


| 
Lucy Gray. 
The Southern Girl vs. the Elsie Sigels 


How very true this caution is when good, innocent | 
girls are not always like Queen Jane Seymour, “wisest, discreetest, best". In- | 
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have saved enough Library Slips 
to get what you want, make your 
selection and send us the Library 
Slips, that's all there is to it. 
Could anything be simpler—or 
more attractive? 

Think of having the entertain- 
ment of the world's most fascina- 
ting writers ''thrown in" with 
your every day necessities. 

Sit down now, while you think of it, and send us a two-cent stamp with your 
name and address for our wall pocket and catalog explaining all about the Plan, 
giving a complete list of the products with which Library Slips are packed, and 


showing all the beautiful standard magazines and books for which Library Slips are 
exchangeable, 


MAGAZINE AND BOOK COMPANY 
118 WEST 14h STREET ; ; NEW YORK CITY 


coupon for 
full particulars 


For $_____a Month 
With Cash Payment 


— ——- Beneficiary s nge. 
Immediate Benefit and Continuous Monthly 


Ley 


AR 


Has “That Clean Smell" 


which distinguishes it from ordinary | 


soaps. The odor of Lifebuoy asso- 
ciates itself with utter clean-ness 
and wholesomeness. 


For Toilet 
Bath and Shampoo 


Lifebuoy is the most satisfactory of all soaps. 
Cleans and disinfects at the same time. Heals 
cuts and scratches which, when infected, are 
olten poisoned. 


Oc 


At your 
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testimony and the comments freely uttered by everybody who was moved to 
have a say in the affair. When the meeting adjourned we slipped out and 
walked off a little way to give ther time to spread the dinner upon the 
church benches brought out under the oaks for that purpose. When we came 
back, the benches were spread with appetizing viands to which the congrega- 


see her fork a nicely baked chicken from the basket, while Minta set out a 


| 


jar of preserves. 
eer 


There's your Brahma hen and your peach marmalade,” whispered my 
companion. : ~ 


"And there's your pin stripe silk," I returned, as we- caught sight of Flora 


| surrounded by admirers. The three delinquents:saw: us: and had-the- grace to 
look discomforted. “We have made their feathers fall, anyhow,” said: my 


friend. “I think I: shall tell Flora to.go in double quick.” “No, you will not,” 
I rejoined. “You can’t sew and- look after the house and the babies and cook 
too. If you turned-her off you would not'soon fill her place. Im in the same 
box. We have to submit to these little stealages or do all the work ourselves. 
The only way is to be careful and. watchful and leave as little margin for 
stealing as possible. But it is always best, so mama says, to leave a margin. 
Most negro cooks would rather take less wages and be allowed to steal a little. 
I wish they would-hurry up with their immigration movement. My cousin, | 
Mrs. Telford in New York, says the Swedes make ideal servants, but I'd be 
glad even of a pig-tailed Chinaman for a change." 


tion was doing ample justice. I passed near my royal Victoria in time t 
South Carolina. CELIA WARREN, 


Dress and the Working Girl | 


Recently I read an announcement that Chicago’s army of shop girls were 
to pass under a new law, regulating the kind of dress they were to wear during 


Grocers.” a | work hours. I think this is a sensible and needed law. If it could be enforced 


LEVER BROS. 


|in all towns and cities it would be of great benefit to working girls. 


In this city the legion of girls employed in shops and offices might easily 


COMPANY On "o M | be taken, when met on the street, for the daughters of millionaires on their 


Cambridge, Mass. 


| 


^ 


å SEED WONDERS girls are stinted in means and barely able to provide their families the ee enis 
a Ve have bought direct from Mr. Luther§ | necessaries of life. Yet the daughters never think of giving anything towards Poe oF yi elses a 
MU | BurbankseedofhisGiantBlackberry.Vines§ | ST at ae D$ 1557] Rod ti £ablE Where ti pally m Tum 8 te ki Capsicum Vaseline Pomade Vaseline 
3 : wilGalt og arbor or any support from 25 the urnis ung 0 i OUSE x 1e table, rere the parents of the wor ang Pure Vaseline White Vaseline 
‘eh g to . producing enormous clusters over irl ar r g > ive . ard she -— ave part ) * earn- C lated ; ho 7 i 
eA Na toot lene. bertins Ic. exquisite favor. girl ire fully able to give he1 oard she should try to save part of her earn du cre Tenin de rase paces aee ne 
Garden Huckleberries, row from seed in ings—and put it at interest in a savings bank that she may have some money Vaasas oril of Tint Perfumed White Vaseline 
9 X . > . ` . e ? 
; Eno oP eiob (tuit. excellent to Hbi to fall back upon in the event of sickness, loss of situation, or to help buy Vaseline Cold Cream Vaseline Camphor Ice 
TX can and preserve. p» XE E | her a home of her own. It tells you what each preparation is especially good for, 
Ground Almonds are nuts hea | and how they should be used to gain immediate relief. 


of delicious almond flavor 
< for eating and will producea 
I crop in 4 months from plant- 
ing. One nut planted will 
] grow 100 to 200 nuts. Deoa 
Drosght Proof Potato poe 
is a wonder, resists drought 
and blight everywhere. 
=| Big yielder, potatoes large, 
| white, of best quality. . 
For only 8c. for packing 
mailing, etc., we will sen 
trial packet eachof the above 
ai AT (BERRY 8 novelties and 10 Drought Proof Potato 
Eyes, carefully packed from frost with 
instructions how to keep for planting, and a 10c. Due 
Bill good for a 10c. selection from our 12 colored plate 
1910 Catalog, sent Free. Order today. 


Mills Seed House, Box 75, Rose Hill, N. Y. 


TW. Ww. EU 


SEEDS ;.10* 

ONLY 
am 1 Pkt. Asters, Floral Park 
Mixture; 2 Pkts. Pan- 
sies, Fuller's Extra 
Giant Mixed, 100 kinds; 
1 Pkt. Carnations, 
Finest Mixture, and 1 
Pkt. Sweet Peas, 
Extra Large Flower- 
ing, Mixed, 40 vari- 

eties. 

To get our new color- 
plated Catalog into the 
hands of as many flower- 
lovers as possible, we will 
send the above 5 packets of 
First-Class Seeds for 
GA only I0'cents, postage paid. 
4 Our Garden Annual for 
1910, containing all the 
“ finest Seeds, Plants and 
"Bulbs, FREE for the ask- 

ing. Write today. 


J. ROSCOE FULLER & CO., | 
iu Box 230 Floral Park, N. Y. | 


— — — — 


WORLD'S GIANT TOMATO 


is King of all Tomatoes is larg- 
ee 


Y est and most productive ever 
? a jJ offered. Engraving was made from 
D photo of plant grown by J. B. 
ee Gilbert. lt grew 18 feet high and 


Seed Offers and a coupon, good for 
& 10c. selection from our Seed Book, 


THE ROMANCE OF 
THE ORANGE 


By EUGENE LOVICK PEARCE 


Is an interesting article which will appear 
in an early number of the Magazine. 

It reads more like fiction than like the 
story of a great industry. 

The article will be handsomely Illus- 
trated. 


E QUT REIS poe | 
49 Poultry Breeders! j.5^sklstom 


gives prices of all the leading varieties of land 


up with every foolish fashion—of apeing in her work-day attire, the, idle 


o M— ——— ————— 


| money in a year than many people see in a lifetime to go home like a dutiful 


way to.the matinée. It is chiefly this overdressing on the part of working 
girls—this display of jewelry, lace and silk—that causes them often to be 
put under the ban. Personally, I know many girls living at home and work- 
ing in shops and offices who spend every cent of their wages in jewelry, laces, | 


furs and other unnecessary articles of dress. The parents of most of these | O 


If a general municipal law providing that working girls should wear plain 
attire could. be put into effect it would do good all around, help the character 
and standing of the working girl, put more money to her credit, help her | 
home folks assist her to marry sensibly and give idle gossipers less cause to 
wag their tongues. . 

I am not ashamed of the working girl. I honor her for her energy and | 
independence, but I deplore thé practice she has adopted of trying to keep | 


rich. This practice I know has grown out of the example set by girls who 
have well-to-do parents or means of their own, yet choose to work in offices 
and stores partly in order to add to their pin-money and partly that the out- 
of-home employment brings more liberty and variety into their lives. It is 
a question whether girls so situated ought to work outside the home. They 
often keep more needy girls from finding employment, and, by their ex- 
pensive dress and attendance at theaters, etc., they set a ruinous example to. 
girls who have only their slender salaries. If I had my way, it should be 
against the law for women to work outside their homes unless their pecuniary 
need obliged them to do this. If this. were the rigid social rule, perhaps men 
would have more ambition, more manhood, and the old time chivalrous, tender | 
respect for women—now fast dying out—would return. 

Woman would be accorded her true kingdom—the home—where she would 
be honored as man’s companion, adviser and helper in all things pertaining | 
to the management of the home and the family. MizPAH, | 
Nashville, Tenn. | 


The Lure of the Woods 


The phrase, “The Call of the Wild”, has, perhaps, been slightly over- 
worked lately, but nothing else adequately expresses the passionate love and 
longing for wood and field which some natures feel. 

The smell of fresh air off pin-needles, for instance, is an intoxicant cal- 
culated to make one delirious with longing to rush off into cool, damp, fra- 
grant woods and race and leap and roll on the ground like any other happy 
young animal. 

It will be very bad for you if you are a girl with these so-called un- | 
natural tastes and desires, because, being a girl, you should not have them, | 
or having them, should suppress them. This, at least, is what will be ex-| 
pected of you but if you are quite obstinate and courageous you will very | 


E 


Auburn, Ga. 


When the Newspaper Man Turns Farmer 


Over all of us is the same spell. We are all sons of the same mother, 
ungrateful though some of us may appear to be. But when the first breath 
of Springtime kisses our cheek even the most recreant of us feels the impulse | 
to get back close to Nature if but for a moment. ‘The impulse may be a 
tleeting one, and it may come and go without leaving any sign, but come it does. 

Two newspaper men of my acquaintance thought they heard the call, not | 


(merely a whisper, but in a commanding voice. One of them lost his father, | 


who owned a ranch in California, and surrendered a position paying more, 
son. Perhaps there was not quite so much of the spirit of self-sacrifice as| 
there should have been—the sequel would indicate that this was the case—for 
after six months spent in driving borers out of the roots of the trees and| 
insects out of the leaves he returned to the metropolis and re-entered the 
newspaper professi-n. His expression on the subject was: “Pd rather die a 
newspaper man in New York than live a rancher in California !? 

The man who told me this tale then continued to recite his own MEENE 
A number of years ago—probably Floridans can say when better than I— | 
he decided that he was only a slave so long as he remained in newspaper work, 


Better Than A 
Mustard Plaster 


More effective, easier to ap- 
ply, and does not blister the 
tenderest skin. 


CAPSICUM 


ASELINE 


IN CONVENIENT, SANITARY, 
PURE TIN TUBES 


(Contain No Lead) 


The safest and best of all counter-irritants, 
gives over-night relief to strains or museular 
lameness and leaves neither stain nor blister. 
It is particularly valuable for rheumatisn 
croup and cramps, cold in the chest or throat 
Apply externally only, and dilute with White 
Vaseline for children. 

Perhaps you never knew that there are 
twelve different Vaseline Preparations, each 
one having many beneficial properties. 


Write for the FREE BOOK TODAY 
CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
Proprietors of Every “VASELINE” Product 
40 State Street, New York 


London Office: 
42 Holborn Viaduct 


If not obtainable at ycur 
druggists a large, full-size 
bottle will be sent, express 


I pkg. Pop Corn,Baby Golden small,6to8 ears on stalk. 
l pkg. Sweet Corn, North Pole, earliest known. 
I pkg. Tomato Peach, grows rapid, looks like peaches. 
1 pkg. Onion, Giant American, largest of all onions. 
1 pkg. Chinese Lantern Plant, fruits likeChin. lanterns. 
I pkg. Giant Raspberry -Blackberry, large, grows from 
I pkg. Coffee Berry, a good substitute forcoffee.[seed. 
1 pkg. Strawberry, Large French, grows from seed. 
i pkg. Sweet Peas, 85 kinds in gorgeous mixture. 
These 12 Sample Lots growing in your garden, will 
be your delight to show and surprise yourneighbors, 
and we will mail all 12 pkgs, in à Coupon Envelope 
Oréc. postage and packing, and this Coupon Enve- 
lope when emptied will be accepted as 10c. payment 
on anything in our catalog. 
1910 Catalog of Seeds, Plants, Fruits, Novelties, with 
12 Colored Plates, mailed free with all Sample lots. 
MILLS SEED CO. Box 600 WASHINGTON,IOW A. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


UR FREE VASELINE BOOK 


». 
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roduced 5 bushels of fruit, very likely do as you please and be happy in the way which the strain of wild paid, anywhere in the U.S " 
ange, smooth, few seeds, solid all blood in you demands. Because, to you, wood and field will always be more on receipt of One Dollar. E 
early and continuing all summer. than will mere people. To them you will go for comfort in your sorrow, for 3 MRS. S. A. ALLEN 4 
mutha takGre Ae AA |sympathy in your happiness, for the solutions of your most difficult problems. 9 Barclay Street, NewYorzk X 
A RET NO MENS "ups Away in the woods, where you can think clearly and calmly, the opinions of * 
a *. k LI - . . “nn > — » "AS . as 

other great novelties free for trial: people concerning you seem insignificant, unworthy of consideration. Here 
pkt. 16 Day Radish. Earliest P , * wal * » ‘ Le 1 » y . i LI LI y " » > pA MI 
Round Red Rasish in the world. vou are monarch absolute, but back in the world of people you will become a 1 
MUS antic Cabbage. Largest shy, sensitive thing, shrinking from the very opinions which you despised in i : d 
eading kin own, from Europe. s. "EL : y 'e are giving away seeds of these 12 Kinds as N 
1 pkt. Wonderful Lettuce. Earli- your kingdom. £ . : | Free trial Samples to introduce to new custom- É 
est, langost, tender ani crisp any Perhaps you will try to be very patient and to endure the restraints of Tacto tost onr seeds, Which will produce bushels of rid 
time. 8 ft. i a . 4 . e . , les, sal rers WC 7 ars- g 
For only 6c. postage and packin your life but often you break your bonds and fly off to the land of your| [[ipkg. Radish, GiantJapan. largest in world 1 dollars. » 
we will mail these 4 sample pkts.an paper t o dina sv hor "To ic pact s none Ie, —— 1 pkg. Egyptian Wheat Corn,grows like wheat stiks. E 
big 1910 Seed Book full of novelties, | Heart s Desire where there is rest and peace. Peart Huperns. 1 pkg. Lettuce, All Summer,good ali times.Early or late. 2 


and water fowl. Farm raised stock for sale. | always someone above him to criticize and always someone below him tryin 
Also eggs in season. Send 2 cents for my 1910 " bs . : : | . . : ‘ s 2 * g A MONTH, $60 Expense pilotage E 
Sq Poultry Book. You should not be without it, | tO get his job, so he would declare his independence and retire to the soil, start, to put out Merchandise and Groce 


| HENRY PFILE, Box H, Freeport, Ill. not in New Jersey, Oh, no, but in that land where al] dreams are presumed | MER Romo Gespty On, Dui 1 A Clouds 
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to come true—in Florida. : So he turned his diamohds and other useless assets 
into cash and journeyed Southward. 

It was Fall, and the transition from blustering New York to lovely Florida 
was most grateful. Perfection of climate had at last been discovered, and he 
was in the midst of it. In place of the banks of snow and biting winds from 
the upper left-hand corner of Hudson Bay, blowing across the Hudson River, 
there was the odor of orange blossoms, something he hadn’t known since he 
awoke one morning and found himself a happy benedict. He located near a 
hotel and the manager agreed to take all the vegetables he could raise. Could 
perfection be more perfect? Most emphatically, No! 

The garden grew as though some magic hand had planted it and in the 
latter part of the Winter he went to bed one night with the joyous thought 
that ere long he would be counting the crisp yellow-backs and buying a few 
shares in the local bank. He awoke in the morning to find his garden black 
and desolate. His old friend the frost had followed him South and settled 
down for a brief space in his backyard—long enough to wreck his hopes. A 
month later he was back on the copy desk of a metropolitan newspaper and 
never since has the siren call of the country, been able to move him. He is 
immune. Little Old New York is good enough for him, now and hence- | 
forth, thank you! 

So when the call of the Sunny South comes to me, and the grim walls of | 
these towering structures seem like the battlements of a bastile, I hie me over to 
New Jersey for a Sunday and return with my longing at least partly satisfied 
and the feeling that, after all, bad though it may be, there might be worse 


places than Broadway. F. L. ORTON. 
New York. 


Two Days in the ‘‘Paradise of the Pacific" 


Here is a letter that is sent to us by one of our junior readers, Louise | 


Collier. She thought it so interesting and fine she wanted all of the circle to | 
read it. It is from Agnes Gray, of Atlanta, Ga. It is a delightful letter, | 


and is charmingly written: 

Transport Sheridan, En Route to Guam. May 19th, 1909.—My Dearest 
Louise: Do not be surprised at any post-mark you see on this letter, nor at 
the length of time it may take to get to you, for it is going out on the wildest 
venture any letter I ever wrote went on. Tomorrow we cross the meridian 
180 degrees, and when we cross that we lose a day. So tomorrow will be May 
2Ist. Also when we cross 180 degrees, they throw a barrel overboard, with all 
kinds of mail in it and the first steamer that sees it, picks it up and takes the 
mail to the nearest place and mails it. So the barrel may be found in a short 
time or a long time. They have always done this on this ship, and all the 
mail sooner or later reaches its destination. So I hope this will reach you. The 
barrel is sealed very tight, and the mail is in a tin box inside. 

I enjoyed your letter so much. It was so interesting (as everything you 
write is) and full of news. I also was very much interested in the synopsis 
of the play, and I wish so much I could be there to see it. You must write 
me all about it. 


Honolulu is called the “Paradise of the Pacific", and I certainly agree with || 


whoever named it that. One thinks of the climate as being oppressively hot 
and uncomfortable, but it was delightfully cool all of the two days we were 
there, with a good breeze blowing all the time. We received a cablegram from 
Mrs. Moses, the sister of Mrs, Callaway in Atlanta, asking us to stay with 
them in Honolulu. Captain Moses is in the Navy and they have a most charm- 
ing house in the Naval Station there. We got in at 3 o’clock and we went 
over to the Moses home. They have two of the sweetest children, a little girl 
and boy. ‘That evening we went to the lovliest dance at the Moana Hotel, given 
to the passengers of the transport. It is a beautiful hotel, and the ball-room 
is fine. The Hawaiian Band played and the musicians always sing while play- | 
ing. (Please excuse this writing, for, since I began this sheet, I spilled some 
ink on my dress and had to take it off to put something on it, and am writing 
under great difficulty in my state-room.) | 

The next day I did many things. We went down town and shopped a | 
little but looked at the stores mostly for things are so expensive in Honolulu. | 
It looks very much like a modern city in the States, and has some very good | 
stores and hotels. Then we went out to the Aquarium, which is about the most 
interesting place I ever saw. There are the most wonderfully and beautifully 
colored fish there, like brilliantly plumaged birds. 

The homes and parks on the way to the Aquarium are surpassingly beau- 
tiful, with more lovely trees and flowers and shrubs than I imagined were in 
the yards. In the afternoon we went around in the beautiful residence— ( An- 
other calamity has just happened; the electric light went out and stayed out 
about ten minutes. If I finish this letter without falling out of the portholes 
and being rescued at the last minute from a shark, I will be thankful)—part of 
the city, and through the enormous grounds of the loveliest school, as to sur- 
roundings, that I have ever seen. Then we went out to Waikiki Beach, and 
went in bathing, and had a splendid time. The water was delightful, and I 
swam some, for the first time. We had company for dinner, and went to an- 
other dance at Young's Hotel for the transport passengers. It was lovely, too. 
The next day (our last) we went sightseeing some more. We went to the | 
Pali, a gorge and ancient battlefield, and it was most beautiful. At 3 o'clock 
the transport left and I certainly was sorry to go, for those were two of the 
happiest days I ever spent. There is the prettiest custom of giving people 
who go away leis (wreaths) of flowers and nearly everybody on board had 
some on and it was a very pretty sight. We had a good many. | 
It would take a far more skilled pen than mine to attempt to describe the | 
beauties of Honolulu, for you have to see them to appreciate them, but I cannot | 
do the subject even moderate justice because it's late and I’m very tired, so you | 
must excuse a terribly expressed and written letter, for if you saw how I am 
sitting or rather lying, and were tired as I, you would not mind how I wrote. 

I hope you will have a lovely Summer. With best love from, AGNES. 


The Ginger Jar 


A Family Puzzle 


A teacher was trying to explain the meaning of the word “recuperate” to 
one of the pupils. | 

“Now, Willie," said she, “if your father worked hard all day he would be | 
tired and worn out, wouldn't he?” 

e | 


| 


“Then, when night comes and his work's over for the day, what does he do?” | 
"Thats what ma wants to know." 
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33 1-3 CENTS A DAY BUYS TEN ACRES 


IN HOMELAND | 


Where you can work out-of-doors twelve months during the year. 
Where the rich soil responds with bounteous crops to your labor. 
Where good citizens and neighbors are waiting to welcome you. 


COME TO HOMELAND 


It is in Southeast Georgia, three miles from the Florida line, on the main 
lines of two great railroads—forty miles from Jacksonville, the metropolis and 
market of the Southeast—a short distance from Savannah and Charleston and 
from the thriving cities of South Georgia and North Florida. It was settled 
four years ago by industrious and busy men from Pennsylvania, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Ohio, Indiana and other northern states, who joined with the people 
already here to make an ideal community.. They bought several thousand acres 
of this land, organized THE 1906 COLONY COMPANY, platted the land into 
10-acre tracts, built good roads, laid out the town of HOMELAND and went 
to work. They built good homes and paid for them, too, with the profits from 
the crops they raised. They added to their farms. "They built a handsome brick 
school house, the finest in Charlton County. They have a substantial two-story 
hotel, comfortable and well managed. They have organized two churches—Meth- 
odist and Baptist—and are getting ready to build handsome edifices. They have 
contracted for a cotton gin and feed mill, and a syrup mill is in operation. There 
is a good railroad station in the middle of HOMELAND. 

This shows what kind of people are here now and what they have done. This 
is no new colony. The pioneer work has been done. Here is a thriving community 
of substantial citizens and neighbors, who are waiting to welcome you and to 
give you all the help good neighbors can give. 


WHAT YOU CAN RAISE HERE 


Corn, oats, cotton, sugar cane, alfalfa, tobacco, peas, beans, tomatoes, sweet and 
Irish potatoes, cabbage, cucumbers, carrots, beets, onions, cauliflower, okra, 
watermelons, cantaloupes, lettuce, celery 
and almost every vegetable that will grow 
in the Temperate Zone. Pears, plums, 
Japanese persimmons thrive here as well 
as several other varieties of fruits. Apples 
have not proven an entire success. Pecan 
culture is extremely profitable. Straw- 
berries are easily raised and they mature 
in February when the northern and out- 
side markets pay the highest prices. The 
same is true of vegetables, like tomatoes, 
cucumbers, snap beans, Irish and sweet 
potatoes, lettuce and celery. The lack of 
frost makes it possible to mature these 
crops in HOMELAND in time to go for- 
ward with the earliest shipments from 
Florida. 


THE SOIL 


Is a rich sandy loam, underlaid by a clay 
substratum. ‘This holds the moisture for 
growing vegetation, and makes it pos- 
sible to withstand much longer **dry spells" 
than have ever come to this section. 
This land is level with just enough roll for good drainage. A splendid water 
supply is available near enough to the surface to be reached easily and deep 
enough to be entirely healthful and cool at all seasons of the year. 


THE CLIMATE 


There isn't a better year-around climate than HOMELAND offers you. The 
extreme temperature in summer is 98 degrees, and the summer mean is 85, The 
winter extreme is 22, and the winter mean is 62. The average temperature for 
the entire year is 78. Snow is almost unheard of here and thin ice forms three 
or four times in a winter. Sunstroke is unknown, and the radiation is so rapid, 
owing to the sandy soil that the nights are never sultry. 

THE 1906 COLONY COMPANY is offering this property for sale in ten- 
acre gardens. The price is $20 an acre, payable $1 an acre cash, and one dollar 
an acre each month until it is paid for. Then a warranty deed will be given 
showing perfect title in the purchaser. You will not have to pay interest on de- 
ferred payments, no taxes, no recording fees, nothing but the purchase price until 
the land is yours absolutely. 

All the directors and stockholders in THE 1906 COLONY COMPANY have 
showed their faith in the proposition by buying and living here. Each one has 
his home in HOMELAND, and each one of them has added to his original hold- 
ings or is already planning to do so. 

We prefer that you should see and investigate for yourself before buying 
here, for we believe you will be convinced that this is the garden spot of the 
South and of the country. But if you can't come immediately, you can fill out 
the attached coupon, send us ten dollars for a reservation and if you are not 
satisfied we will return the money paid in accordance with the terms of our 
regular contract. If you can't come now and want further information, fill out 
the information coupon below and we will send you free of all cost and obligation 
to you, our prospectus, maps, etc. 

The first plat of this land that was placed on the market was reserved so 
fast that we had to turn down scores of applications. Now with conditions much 
more favorable, it is reasonable to expect that this second allotment will go even 
more rapidly. So we urge you to ACT AT ONCE. 


THE 1906 COLONY COMPANY 


HOMELAND, GEORGIA 


How Corn Grows in Homeland 


INFORMATION COUPON 


PURCHASE COUPON 


| 

| 

| 

Her References 


She was large and black and looked as if she could cook and wasn't afraid | 
of work. So the lady of the house was about to hire her when she decided to | 
apply the final and acid test. 

"Have you any references?" she demanded. E 

“Naw, miss,” chuckled the applicant, “I aint got nuthin’ but a ole trunk 


THE 1906 COLONY CO., Homeland, Ga. 


THE 1906 COLONY CO. 
Homelend, Ga. Gentlemen:—Inclosed please find $ ns first 
payment ona acre 1906 Colony Farm. It is 
understood and agreed that if 1 am not satisfied with 
my purchase, you are to return the amount sent here- 
in, in accordance with your contract. I further agree 
to pay $_______ per month until the farm is paid for. 
Please send contract and map showing location of my 
farm, and all other literature pertaining to the prop- 


Gentlemen:—Please send me a prospectus of the 
1906 Colony Farms, giving full information, and map, 
without any obligation or expense to me. 


NAIMS LL I tS Sts actae er [e A ition. Se 3 z paid. 

| and er satchel.” osition end everything prepaid 
Nene cee 
Address . T ae. N LA ed —— 
The Swell Name idari ] 
. * * LJ ^ s » 

l “Sis,” said the small boy to his sister, “what’s a manicure parlor? $ Ré — LI LL ee Street x Aaa. 
x "Oh," replied the young lady, *that's the swell name for a hand laundry. 
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| MARTIN EDEN 


(Continued from Page 15) 


that upheld him was the forty dollars he had received from the White Mouse. 
He anchored his faith to that, and was so confident that the really first-class 
| magazines would pay an unknown writer at least an equal rate, if not a better 
one. But the thing was, how to get into the first-class magazines. His best 
stories, essays, and poems went begging among them, and yet, each month, he 
read reams of dull, prosy, inartistic stuff between all their various covers. If 
only one editor, he sometimes thought, would descend from his high seat of 
pride to write me one cheering line! No matter if my work is unusual, no 
matter if it is unfit, for prudential reasons, for their pages, surely there must 
be some sparks in it, somewhere, a few, to warm them to some sort of appre- 
ciation. And thereupon he would get out one or another of his manuscripts, 
such as “Adventure”, and read it over and over in vain attempt to vindicate 
the editorial silence, 

As the sweet California Spring came on, his period of plenty came to an 
end. For several weeks he had been worried by a strange silence on the part 
uu of the newspaper storiette syndicate. Then, one day, came back to him through 

the mail ten of his immaculate machine-made storiettes. They were accom- 
panied by a brief letter to the effect that the syndicate was overstocked, and 


Send for Your Copy that some months would elapse before it would be in the market again for 


manuscripts. Martin had even been extravagant on the strength of those ten 


of this beautifully illustrated FASHION BOOK. storiettes. "Toward the last the syndicate had been paving him five dollars 
It gives you the coming Spring Fashions each for them and accepting every one he sent. So he had looked upon the 
fully three months in advance of any other ten as good as gold, and he had lived accordingly, on a basis of fifty dollars 
publication. Send for it now. It’s FREE. in the bank. So it was that he entered abruptly upon a lean period, wherein 


; 1 ) $ he continued selling his earlier efforts to publications that would not pay and 
This beautifully illustrated book, prepared by special submitting his later work to magazines that would not buy. Also, he resumed 
arrangement with New York's best. fashion artists, | his trips to the pawn-broker down in Oakland. A few jokes and snatches of 
shows all the coming Spring fashions fully three | humorous verses, sold to the New York weeklies, made existence barely possi- 
months in advance of any other publication. | ble for him. It was at this time that he wrote letters of inquiry to the several 
It gives you real, dependable fashion news, style helps: and hints | great monthly and quarterly reviews, and learned in reply that they rarely con- 
Ta ae ed NN EX A Rog Mao to come. | sidered unsolicited articles, and that most of their contents were written upon 
kimonas and dressing sacques, the most attractive wrappers and all Order by well-known specialists who were authorities in their various fields. 

newest designs of ladies’, children’s and misses dresses. Send 
for a copy of this book. You will find it invaluable to you. 

Our idea in giving this book to you free, is to introduce and show CHAPTER X XIX 


by actual samples of both costume and cloth, the new Spring pat- 

terns of the Passaic Printed Fabrics, You may know, you may T was a hard Summer for Martin. Manuscript readers and editors were 
ve seen many of this last years beautiful Passaic, Printed away on vacation, and publications that ordinarily ret d a decision i 

Ralston tdi tceed baar tattle of odabid-uood: has so away on vac: ; and publications that ordinarily returned a decision in 

beautiful a collection of designs and colors been made up for three weeks now retained his manuscript for three months or more. The 

your selection, consolation he drew from it was that a saving in postage was effected by the 


Memes Is e ee erm T deadlock. Only the robber-publications seemed to remain actively in business, 
LovuLdbd s uc aci baer bah Ue eines held thair colors; ,and to them Martin disposed of all his early efforts, such as *Pearl-Diving", 


Now for the Spring and Summer of 1910 we have ready for you | "The Sea as a Career", *"Turtle-Catching", and “The Northeast Trades". For 
the finest and most attractive line of printed goods that was ever | these manuscripts he never received a penny. It is true, after six months’ 


put on the market. Here are a few of them. pee ^ : 
"M ee AEE Oe | ls for correspondence, he effected a compromise, whereby he received a safety-razor 
LOTUS LAWN P Printed in fOr "Turtle-Catching", and that The Acropolis, having agreed to give him five 


: children's and misses dresses. Printed in "e . E: i - VO Be mm 
an endless variety of patterns and colorings. 25 inches wide. | dollars cash and five yearly subscriptions for “The Northeast Trades", fulfilled 


TROUVILLE CHALL!E The leading low-priced the second part of the agreement. 
à challie for bed pen, For a sonnet on Stevenson he managed to wring two dollars out of a 
so pe dccem er sadi vane pnm Numerous patterns and | Boston ie was running a magazine with a Matthew Arnold taste and 
quM | a- penny-dreadful purse. “The Peri and the Pearl", a clever skit of a poem of 
CHALLIE VENDOME MEN pak two hundred lines? just finished, white hot from his brain, won the es of the 
ing sacques. In all leading patterns and colorings. 29 inches wide. | editor of a San Francisco magazine published in the interest of a great rail- 
GRASMERE BATISTE For ladies’ and children’s | road. When the editor wrote, offering him payment in transportation, Martin 


; ; dresses. Countless pattems | wrote back to inquire if the transportation was transferable. It was not, and 
and colorings. 30 inches wide. 


| so, being prevented from peddling it, he asked for the return of the poem. 
NATIONAL TWILL DRAPERY Pr» Nim. Back it came, with the editor's regrets, and Martin sent it to San Francisco 
window draperies. In every desired pattern and coloring. again, this time to The Hornet, a pretentious monthly that had been fanned 
inches wide. _into a constellation of the first magnitude by the brilliant journalist who 


All the new patterns in the above arenow on your dealer's counter. | founded it. But The Hornets light had begun to dim long before Martin was 


apatii ree cere tdt y ra aar iq Pig G born. The editor promised Martin fifteen dollars for the poem, but when it 


was published, seemed to forget about it. Several of his letters being ignored, 
PASSAIC PRINT WORKS, 90 South St., PASSAIC, N. J. Martin indicted an angry obe which drew a reply. It was written Wa new 
| editor, who coolly informed Martin that he declined to be held responsible for 
the old editor’s mistakes, and that he did not think much of “The Peri and 
the Pearl” anyway. 

But The Globe, a Chicago magazine, gave Martin the cruelest treatment 
of all. He had refrained from offering his “Sea Lyrics” for publication, until 
driven to it by starvation. After having been rejected by a dozen magazines, 
PA ERN COUPO THIS IS WORTH FIVE they had come to rest in The Globe office. There were thirty poems in the 

| : OR TEN CENTS collection, and he was to receive a dollar apiece for them. The first month 
four were published, and he promptly received a check for four dollars; but 
when he looked over the magazine, he was appalled at the slaughter. In some 
cases the titles had been altered: “Finis”, for instance, being changed to “The 


The coupon printed below, if accompanied by five cents, is good for one pattern. When ac- Finish", and “The Song of the Outer Reef" to “The Song of the Coral Reef". 
companied by ten cents it is good for two patterns. Not more than two patterns will be sold to In one case, an absolutely different title, a misappropriate title, was sub- 
each reader sending in one coupon. If more than one Magazine is received in your family, cou- stituted. In place of his own, “Medusa Lights", the editor had printed, “The 
pon can be used from each Magazine, or you can save your coupons and send them in three or Backward Track". But the slaughter in the body of the poems was terrifving. 
four at a time. | Martin groaned and sweated and thrust his hands through his hair. Phrases, 


lines, and stanzas were cut out, interchanged, or juggled about in most incom- 
prehensible manner. Sometimes lines and stanzas not his own were substituted 
for his. He could not believe that a sane editor could be guilty of such mal- 
treatment, and his favorite hypothesis was that his poems must have been doc- 
tored by the office-boy or the stenographer. Martin wrote immediately, beg- 
ging the editor to cease publishing the lyrics and to return them to him. He 
When ordering patterns, be sure to comply with the following directions: For ladies’ waists, wrote again and again, begging, entreating, threatening, but his letters were 
give bust measure in inches; for ladies’ skirts, give waist measure in inches; for misses and chil- ignored; month by month the slaughter went on till the thirty poems were 
dren, give agc. To get bust measure, put tape measure all the way around the body, over the published, and month by month he received a check for those which had ap- 
dress, close under the arms. Order patterns by their numbers. Satisfaction guaranteed or money peared in the current number. 
refunded. Despite these various misadventures, the memory of the White Mouse 
! forty-dollar check sustained him, though he was driven more and more to hack- 
work. He discovered a bread-and-butter field in the agricultural weeklies and 
trade journals, though among the religious weeklies he found he could easily 
starve. At his lowest ebb, when his black suit was in pawn, he made a ten- 
stroke—or so it seemed to him—in a prize contest arranged by the County 
Committee of the Republican Party. "There were three branches of the con- 
test, and he entered them all, laughing at himself bitterly the while in that he 
| was driven to such straits to live. His poem won -the first prize of ten dollars, 
his campaign song the second prize of five dollars, his essay on the principles 
|of the Republican Party the first prize of twenty-five dollars. Which was very 


They are the only paper patterns that allow for all seams and still sell for the uniform price 
of ten cents—and yet you get them for five cents each through our special coupon. 


Full directions as to the amount of material required, the name of the different pieces in each 
pattern, how to cut, fit and put the garment together, also a picture of the garment, are sent with 
each pattern. 


Be sure to write the number or numbers and measurements on a separate sheet of paper, 
according to instructions given above. 


z t | — CUT OUT ALONG HERE ———— — — SF a 


Pattern Department, Sunny South Pub. Co., Atlanta, Georgia 


Enclosed please find . . for which send me . - )atterns, re a : ^ s A ° 
: A gratifying to him until he tried to collect. Something had gone wrong in the 
County Committee, and, though a rich banker and a state senator were mem- 
à; bers i 1e money was ( coming. While this affair was hanging fire 
No. and No. . (Fill out only one number blank if ordering one ers of it, the m mney was not forthe g While this aff: R tpL. 2 9t : 


| he proved that he understood the principles of the Democratic Party by winning 
pattern.) Enclosed also are the measurements on a separate sheet of paper. p | the first prize for his essay in a similar contest. And, moreover, he received 
the money, twenty-five dollars. But the forty dollars won in the first contest 
he never received, 
cer ET TN E IP A | SEM AUR ua C co. | Driven to shifts in order to see Ruth, and deciding that the long walk 
from North Oakland to her house and back again consumed too much time, 
he kept his black suit in pawn in place of his bicycle. The latter gave him 
Ce nS ee Sa Mab o aie | exercise, saved him hours of time for work, and enabled him to see Ruth 
just the same. 


i (To Be Continued) 


TELL YOUR NEIGHBORS | 


About This Great Pattern Offer 


Take advantage of this chance to secure a stylish and perfect dress pattern for 
Five Cents: then let your friends know how easy it is to get one. 

Since this pattern announcement ap Pin in Seplember many thousands ol | 
women have used the coupon and secured patterns, and from not a single one has | 
there been a complaint. Everybody has been pleased and satisfied. | 

You will find each month in the Magazine a coupon to be sent with 
your order. This coupon entitles you to not more than two patterns at 
five cents each. If you want one pattern, send five cents with the cou- 
pon; if you desire two, send coupon and ten cents. (Send coin or stamps.) 

This coupon will appear each month, and thus every reader will have the | 
chance to buy twenty-four patterns, if desired, at five cents each. Keep your | 
coupons, if you can’t use them right away. It is money saved. 

Directions for the sending in of your order and measurement for these patterns 
will be found on the coupon. 

Address 


Tell your neighbor of the coupon, and send in her subscription. 
SUNNY SOUTH PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Pattern Department ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


R BABYS 
ADLA MUN 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse 8q.; Paris, 10, Rue de la Chaussee 
d’ Antin; Australia, R. Towns & Co, Sydney; 
India,: B. K. Paul, Calcutta: China, Hong Kong 
Drug Co.; Japan, Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; So. Africa, 
Lennon, Ltd. Cape Town, ete.; Russia, Ferrein 
(Apteka), Moscow; U. S. A., Potter Drug & Chem. 
Corp., Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 
> Post-free, 32-page Cuticura Book, an Author- 
ity on the Care and Treatment of Skin and Hair. 


| 
| 


THE WOMAN WHO KNOWS 


that her good looks—her success in society 
—depend chiefly on her complexion, uses g 
always that greatestof beautifiers, Lablache. 
It keeps the skin smooth and velvety. Pre- 3 
vents redness, roughness and chaps caused 5T 
by winter winds, and imparts 
toits users the appearance of 
perennial youth. 
i Refuse substitutes. They may be 
y dangerous. Flesh, White, Pink or 
Cream, 50c. & box, of druggists or 
by mail. Send 10c. forsample box. 
BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers, Dept. 29 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass, 


MOUNT BIRDS tear 


the great? 
art of Taxidermy, We can teach you by mail to 
= mount birds, animals, tan hides, make rugs,etc. 
W Very fascinating and profitable. Decorate your 
home and office. Save your fine trophies. 
Tuition low, success guaranteed, Write 
hy today for Free Book on Taxidermy and our 
magazine. Both free. NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL 
NC OF TAXIDERMY, 1581 Elwood Bidg., OMAHA, NEB. 


DESCRIPTION OF PATTERNS ON THIS PAGE — |“ 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOG 


3089—Misses’ Semi-Fitting Princess Dress, with Remov- 
able Chemisette. 3 sizes, 13 to 17 years. 


3114—Ladies’ Shirt-Waist. 6 sizes, 32 to 42. 


3102—Misses’ Shirt-Waist, with Removable Chemisette. 
3 sizes, 13 to 17 years. 


3107 —Misses’ Full-Length Coat. 3 sizes, 13 to 17 years. 


3101—Ladies' Maternity Dress, Closing in Front, with 
Body Lining, and an Attached Five-Gored Skirt 
Having Extra Length at Top for Readjusting, 
Darts and Plaits at Front to be Let Out for Extra 
Width, and an Inverted Box-Plait at the Back. 3 
sizes, 32 to 46. 


3098—Girls' Dress. 4 sizes, 6 to 12 years. 


3088 —Ladies' Six-Gored Yoke Skirt, Closing at Left Side 
of Back. 6 sizes, 22 to 32. 


3100—Girls’ and Childs’ One-Piece Envelope Apron, 
Closing with Buttons at Each Side. 5 sizes,3 to 
11 years. "| 


3106—Ladies’ Princess Dress, with Full or Three Quarter 
Length Sleeves and with or without Chemisette 
2 sizes, 32 to 44. 


3001—Girls' and Childs’ One-Piece Dress, Closing at 
Front. 5 sizes, 3 to 11 years. 


3113—Boys' Russian Suit, Consisting of a Blouse Having 
Removable Shield, and Sleeves Plaited at Bottom 
or Finished with Wristbands; and Knickerbock- 
ers. 4 sizes, 2 to 5 years. 


SEE COUPON ON PAGE 30 FOR DIRECTIONS AS TO MEASUREMENTS 


of pure bred poultry, for 1910, 200 pages, hand- 
somely illustrated, 150 engravings, photos, 30 fine 
colored plates, describes 65 leading varieties of 
land and water-fowls, giving low prices of stock, 
eggs, incubators, poultry supplies, etc. Calendar 
for each month. Howto care for poultry and all 
details. Only 10 cents. Send to-day. 


| B. H. GREIDER, Box 1, Rheems, Pa. 


ee - 


MANY SPECIAL OFFERS 


We have a number of special offers, among them these long term 
subscriptions : 


Two Years " ‘ : : $1.50 
' Three Years s p > ^ r 2.00 
Five Years n $ 3.00 


Why not renew under one of these offers? 


UNCLE REMUS'S HOME MAGAZINE, Atlanta, Georgia 


PARKER'S 
HAIR BALSAM 


met Cleanses 


Silverware guar- 
anteeing heaviest 
triple plate bears the 
famous trade mark 


847 
ROGERS BROS. riris 


Proven quality 
and the widest 
variety of patterns 
have always made 
“1847 ROGERS BROS.” 
spoons, forks and 
fancy serving 
pieces the choice 
of discriminating 
purchasers. This 


“Silver Plate 
that Wears” 


is sold by leading 
dealers every- 
where. Send for 


Catalogue “N-31” 


showing designs. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


(International Silver Co., 
Successor). 


New Yonk Cuicaco 
San Francisco 


New Invention! 


FOR THE HOME - 


! gi Air Now Does 
‘aw All the Work 


WC Cleans Carpets, Rugs, Mattings, 
eic. p? the floor, by the 
Vacuum Process 


ANI The Home Vacuum Cleaner 
NN, WEIGHS FOUR POUNDS 


Operated by child or weak] 
woman. Airis drawn through | 
body and po haw 
at terrific speed Gar: 
ries all dust, dirt, » grit, 

germs, etc., X 
the Cleaner. 


d du 


dust e 
room,it 
all goesin- 
leaner 
1 Super- 
EH ssedes 
$ 0 pet NS i s h 
s rush, 
' 0 ates VS sweeper, 
—— F WS om pr 
Not Sold in Stores guae. mie 
Sweeps and Dusts in 
one operation, Keeps house clean, does away with 


housecleaning. Portable, dustless, always ready. 

pted to every home—rich or poor—city, village or 
country. Does same work as expensive machines. 
Posts nothing to operate—costs nothing for repairs. 

t, neat, well and durably made—should last a 
lifetime. Saves time, labor, carpets, curtains, furni- 
ture. Saves drudgery, saves m saves money. 
Saves taking up and ^ - pets. The Home 
Cieaner is truly a wonder. stonishes everybody; 
customers all delighted and praise it. They wonder 
how they ever did without it. 


Lady had matting too old to take up—Home 


Cleaner saved it—Cleaned it on floor, 


Others write: *‘Would not do without it for man 
times its cost." Another says: “Ten year old gir n] 
keeps everything clean.” Another: "Never had house 
so clean.” Another: *‘Carpets and rugs so clean baby 
can play without gettin dust and germs." Another: 

‘It works so easy ust el slide nozzle over carpet, it 
draws all the dirt | into the Cleaner—not a particle of 
dust raised.” So they run, hundreds and thousands 
of letters praising, without a complaint. To try & 
Home Cleaner means to want it—then keep it. The 
size is rans welgh t is right—price is right. Simple, 
neat, handsome, durable and easily operated, All put 
together ready for use when you receive it. 


SENT ANYWHERE FOR ONLY $ 


Not Sold in Stores. 

Every one tested before shipping auaranteed 
as represented or money refunded. Write to- 
day; or better, send order. You won't regret it. 

FREE SAMPLE TO ACTIVE AGENTS 

Agents make money easy, quick, sure. Sparé or 
all time. Men or women. Experience unnecessa 
Woman made $12. red Sot one evening. B. W. Wyan 
Neb., says: **Clear ryt Jast month.” M. gant: 

e 


man, Kan. ba tes—** in four months.” 
Ro it goes all along the line—These records are not 

do CX ales e profits big, generous. 

c dad d in mom. eople want it, must have it; 

when th t they X. am Send sell! maoy ten 

families, ı sell 9. Write y. rd for 

full description and ur ame ‘nies 

Act quick, 


324 Alms Bldg. : Cincinnati, Ohio 


| 


| no time in the history of the South has there been as much enthusiastic and | 


i 
I 


| motor wagons, capable of hauling from one ton to ten, will one day supplant 


| to discussion. 


| from the child he had never seen the support that the Creator intended for them. 


their exhibit could not be judged by the sales of that one week but rather by 
| the sales of the entire year. 


| and the commercial power 


men in general who have hauling to do, whether heavy or light, are finding that 
the automobile can most desirably replace the horse. 
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Great Year for Automobiles in the South 


(Concluded from Page 21) 


No More Deafness 
.. in Georgia 


The Famous Acoustic Company 
Opens Atlanta Office 


So wonderfully successful has been the ACOUSTI- 
CON that its introduction throughout the Country 
has been delayed. 


former way of looking at things the first national automobile show ever held | 
in the South was a success beyond all expectations, There were more auto- 
mobiles there than could be displayed in the huge Auditorium-Armory, they 
were attractively shown, the building was beautifully decorated and the show 
was faultless. It was not the largest ever held in the United States, but it 
was one of the most complete and, in its way, the most perfect. | 

To the manufacturers who viewed the exhibit from a commercial angle 
there was not an entire unanimity of opinion. Some said it was a howling suc- 
cess, Others said it was not. Others reserved judgment. And the attitude 
of the last named seems to have been the reasonable one. 

All the show lacked to make it a success from the manufacturers’ view- 
point was attendance. One of the chief reasons it lacked this was that the 
races were run at the same time as the show and virtually in opposition. This 
was a monumental piece of short-sightedness. Every body sees it now. 

Another ground on which a few manufacturers condemned the show was 
| that they were unable to make as many sales while it was in progress as they ` 
had hoped. But the more experienced makers well knew that the success of 


Atlanta is the first South- 
ern city to be given its ad- 
vantages. 


Today there are over 
25,000 users of the ACOUS- 
TICON-people who have 
despaired of ever regain- 
ing their lost hearing. 


By aid of this marvelous 
scientific instrument these 
people now hear perfectly 
The truth is that the South has just waked up fully to automobiles. Hun- "mu 
dreds and probably thousands of men went to the automobile show, not to 
buy, but to look over what was for sale. They threw a great mass of automo- | 
bile facts into their heads at the show. Then they went home to think it over. 
The test of the success of the show lies in the question, “Will they buy ?"—these | 
men who took the facts home to think over. The expert opinion is that they 
will. And if they do the show will have been a success, and the men who 
exhibited the best cars in Atlanta will do a business which will be most amazing. | 

The South does not buy anything in haste. And especially is this true of 
new things. The verdict will come in the next six or eight months. And on 
this verdict will depend the question whether or not there will be another 

national show in the South. Naturally the South wants one. The South has | 
a distinct preference for the best, and the National show is of course the 
greatest of all auto shows. | 

But come what may, Atlanta will have a show. It may be only a dealers' 
show, but there will most certainly be an exhibit of automobiles next vear. 

One feature of the South's first big Auto Week was the tours. The first 
of these which got under way was the New York to Atlanta run. Nearly two 
score of cars took part in this and a comfortable per cent came through with 
perfect scores. The weather while the event was in progress was perfect, and 
the roads proved, in the main, to be excellent. | At our office, Candler Building, Atlanta, we will 


‘ | demonstrate to you, without cost, the ACOUSTICON 
Builders of Good Roads Get Awards | wonders, or if at a distance we will arrange for a 


The most interesting of the awards made in connection with this tour was | trial before you buy. 
that for the best strips of road covered on the trip. The winning counties in | 
the Southern half of the tour were: Guilford county, N. C., first; Spartan- 
i burg county, S. C., second; Henry county, Va., third. 

The Georgia State runs were equal in interest with the longer contest. 
For two days of automobile week the roads of the state were fairly alive 
with cars headed for Atlanta, and some entertaining contests resutled. Most | GENERAL ACOUSTIC COMPANY 
of the tourists found roads in fair condition. Candler Building, 

The feature of these contests which will be worth remembering a score Home Office, 1265 Broadway, New York 
of years hence, when the automobiles which took part are gone and forgotten, 
| will be the work of road improving which got a wonderful impetus us a result 
of the prizes offered and the publicity given the roads and road builders. At | 


Just as the optician fits 
the the ACOUSTI- 
CON is adjusted to the ears 
of the individual.  Pre- 
cisely the same delicate care is used. And as lenses 
clear the sight, so the ACOUSTICON clarifies sound 
to the ears. 

It has the power to magnify sound 400 per cent, 
but seldom is its full strength required. 


eyes, 


Science has never done more to assist Nature, 
Never has it rendered more immediate, positive, per- 
manent physical aid. 

Gov- 
the 


Hundreds of churches, theatres, and 
ernment public buildiugs are equipped with 
ACOUSTICON — the only instrument enabling the 
deaf to hear recognized by the Royal families of 


Europe and good society of America. 


private 


Nor are ACOUSTICONS sold merely upon what is 
claimed for them. People must be made to hear 
perfectly with them before they can become pur- 
chasers. 


Cut out this advertisement now, 
| of it. 
| at your convenience. 


while you think 


If 

it isn’t 
an 
Eastman 
it isn't 

a 

Kodak 


intelligent work on road improvement as in the months just preceding and | 
following the tours. 
A most amazing development of the automobile business in the South | 
during the last few months has been the increased use of the automobile truck 
wagon in general. 
This is the newest branch of the automobile business and naturally the 
last one to reach the South. But it has arrived. Manufacturers and business 


Of course, as has long | 
been known, there is no chance of economically replacing one horse and one 
wagon with an automobile delivery wagon, but one automobile wagon can take 
the place of three or four horse-drawn vehicles, and in that fact lies its 
economy. The automobile delivery wagon was the first commercial vehicle 
which entered the South. But the power truck was not far behind. These big 


MEANS PHOTOGRAPHY WITH 
THE BOTHER LEFT OUT. 


Catalogue at the dealers or by mail, 


EASTMAN KODAK CO,, 
371 State Street Rochester, N. Y. 


This is so certain that it is hardly open 
But until within recent years they were hardly worked out on | 
a practical basis. Now they have been reduced to machines of the simplest 
nature, almost fool-proof, little likely to get out of order and capable of haul- 
ing all kinds of loads over any kind of road during any extreme of weather. 


SCRUBBY 


(Concluded from Page 11) 


the horse and mule in city hauling. 


——————— ———— 


| 'odaks and Supplies 


A full line of Photographic Goods always in 


stock, Developing and printing for the 
amateur, Carefulattention to all mail orders. 
Catalog and Discount Sheet free. 


| Sweet, Wallach & Co., 74 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill 


3 H.P STATIONAR 
5d 


to long for, I saw for the first time their side of the tragedy that breaks up 
so many homes in the mountains. 

“Was it right?" I asked; and there came to me a vision of a home I knew 
ofi in Atlanta: the home of a man grown rich in the business of making liquor. 
| The law that made him prosper, that made his beautiful home, that clothed 
his wife and children, that gave him a splendid standing in a splendid com- 
munity, had made another man—and just as much a man, though he did the 
work himself—a criminal in the eyes of that same splendid community; had 
deprived him of his liberty for five long years, had kept from the wife and 
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As I thought of the two on that quiet Sabbath morning—the one in his 
luxurious home, with everything that money could buy around him—and the 
other, standing behind the bars at the Federal Prison, gazing wistfully toward | 
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thing itself. One brother, being stronger, had made a law that suited him—the 
stronger; and, though this is right and proper and without it no civilization 
can exist, the punishment of the weaker brother seems out of all proportion 
to the offense. Yet so few see the cloud that hovers over the cabin in the moun- 
tains and throws a shadow in the hearts of the waiting, sorrowing home-folks, 
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. The Great American Novel 
eIfE--—2--. - FTER the Poets’ Convention the “leading 
novelists” of five counties met at the town 
hall for the purpose of nominating a man to 
write the *Great American Novel". It was a 
short-haired, business-bright body of men. Some 
led in watermelons, some in stock-raising, others 
in well digging, and all in “lit-er-a-ture”. When 
they invaded the settlement ten or a dozen 
. strong, they were all *leading" authors in the 
newspaper—just as we styled the poets. We 
pleased all,-and all subscribed “one dollar a 
year, cash in advance". We printed liberal ex- 
tracts from novels they had in hand—works 
. destined to set the woods on fire, and send the 
..authors down to -posterity with a dull thud. 
The chairman. addressed-the . — “The future Great American Novelist is in 
meeting our midst to-day. When 
Er eta ibs clc aue tha tite Of "Mis 
novel. he looked wise and winked the other eye. Enough 
said. Genius, hide as it may in modesty, cannot long 
remain unknown.” (One dollar a year, cash in ad- 
vance, and so forth!) Well, the novelists met, called 
themselves to order, and the town marshal to preserve 
the same, and got down to business. The chairman, 
a tall man with a short voice, and wearing a broad- 
cloth suit, a diamond stud and no collar, addressed 

the meeting somewhat as follows: 

"Fellow-laborers in the literary vineyard: We have 
met this morning at a quarter to nine o'clock, city 
time—though I think it is slow, because my watch has 
never been two minutes behind this progressive age 
since I came into possession of it—as I said before, we 
have met this morning in this town hall, at a quarter 
to nine, or better, to select the man from among us 


In Hurricane Valley 


Mockin’bird a-singin’ lak’ he 
tickle wid de May, 
Bluebird on de wire ’low 
he sho’ is come ter stay; 
Blizzard make a flutter an’ 
He blow "un fur away,— 
Dis yer aint de happy lan? 
er Canaan! 


rom the Sout 


By FRANK L. STANTON 


to think that a story, to be a story, ought to be hewn out o' the solid rock, 
plowed out o' the soil, drenched with the rain, fired with the sunshine, 
struck by the very light win’ o' life!” | | 

He made the best speech of the meeting, but they howled him down. 
“If he wasn't an author he had no business in a literary assembly; he should 
retire and give the real stuff a chance.” Then the “real stuff" proposed 
that each writer should read his novel to the meeting—one hour's time to 
every author during a six-hour session. The chair said he would lead, and 
he did. He put the meeting to sleep. Then, when the meeting was snoring 
peacefully, he rapped it awake and said some hard things to it, and the 
meeting “took exceptions" to the hard sayings, and offered to meet him 
outside and settle with him personally; and the result was that it arose as 
one man, and walked out; and every man who could afford it hired -a . hall, 
issued free tickets, and announced that he would read his novel to all who 
would listen. That was the programme, morning and night, for a full week. 
The Great American Novel may have been outlined on that occasion from 
improvised platforms, but it has not appeared in book form—or if it has, 
I have not seen it. Every Spring and Fall the publishers of the-country- an- 
nounce that it is on the way, and will soon take the 
literary world by storm; but i. is the opinion of this 
writer that the novelists who met and held forth on 
that memorable occasion in our literary settlement, 
took their manuscripts home with them and hid them 
in receptacles as inviviate as the vaults in which the 
writings of many of the would-be eminent are sepul- 
chered in magazine offices throughout the land. Or, 
perhaps, the brethren thought that if thev should give 
their writings to the world they might, hereafter, 
he haled into a ghostly Hall of Fame, to stare pos- 
terity out of countenance from a marble pedestal. No 
hall of blame or fame for them. Better to camp with 
Edgar Allan Poe on the outskirts of immortality. 


The Man and the Dreams 


-——— I - 


who is to write the Great American Novel Is that 
man present this morning?" (Thirty voices cried 
“Here!”) “I am glad to know that he is present, gen- 
tlemen. Let him make himself known to the meeting: 
let him rise in his place!” (Thirty authors stood forth 
and up, and looked the chair in the face.) “It is a 
matter for congratulation to the meeting, the state and 
the country, that there is so many of him present. If 
thirty of you write the Great American Novel, what 
a world-compelling literature America will have! But, 


brethren, let me take you into my confidence this morn- . 


ing, and say to you, here and now, that if any one of 
you has decided that he was or is ordained to write this 
great novel, he is as badly mistaken as the man who 
thought he could ride thunder, with lightning for a 
whip! I know that the genius here present is equal to 
the task of writing it, but TIl just let the cat out of 


Dewdrop tell de sweet rose 
Dat he'll be de lookin'glass; 
Tell de Win’ hell show "im 
how he look a-gwine pas'; 
Sunbeam drink de dewdrop; 
not a minute did he lag !— 
Dis yer aint de happy lan’ 
er Canaan! 


III 


Trouble, believers,—trouble 
fur aw nigh; 

Harricane a-blowin’ er de 
steeple ter de sky; 

An’ youll sho” be mighty lucky 
ef you live ontel you die — 

Dis yer aint de happy lan’ 
er Canaan! 


INTER and night, and the wild wind—wailing 
like a lost soul—shakes the windows; wants to 
come in—for it’s bitter cold out there in the starless 
dark, and the wind is homeless like the heart of the 
Man at the fireplace to whom the fire is talking 
for he smiles, and sighs, and answers “Yes” and “No”, 
as though the fire understood. 

Perhaps it does, for there are ashes of dreams, and 
live coals light them, and the blaze shines: and -sings 
above them. There are books on the table—on the 
floor—old friends—the faithful of. the. vears; these, and 
the fire are the man's only companions ;. but. when the 
wind pleads in softer tones, he glances furtively around, 
walks to the window and stares at the Night. 

Dreams—dreams! Dreams in the oooks; dreams 
in the fire; dreams in the wind's voice; dreams in the 
Winter dark, and above all, dreams in the breath of 


the bag by stating that I have written it myself—that I 
appointed myself a committee of One to write it, six 
weeks ago, that I finished it in four weeks—taking no 
account of Sundays, for I am of poor but religious 
parentage, and have always regarded the Sabbath as a day of rest, never 
having driven a bargain or a railroad spike on that day—finished it, as I 
have said, and say again, in four weeks, which is only one week more than 
is required to write the ordinary ‘best-selling’ American novel, and that it is 
now in the hands of a publisher who is eagerly devouring it, for here is a 
telegram from him, which reads: | 

“ ‘Great American Novel received. Immense! If you happen to have a 
holiday next week, write us another. You may want to go to the picnic, 
but—don’t! Spend the day in writing one more immortal work! Our im- 
patient presses await your answer. Wire us at once!” 

There was consternation in that authoral gathering. One man rose and 
made himself heard: “I beg to state," he said, “that 7 am the author of the 
Great American Novel; and that the manuscript of it is at this moment at 
the hotel, under the bed I shall press when the evening shadows -darken, 
packed in two grips, and weighing forty pounds, or better—fully insured 
against fire—but not the blaze of glory which is to cast its radiance on my 
head, or, as I should say, from head to foot!” 

One man had the candor to say that he hadn't written the great thing, 
as yet, but that he would do so before the meeting adjourned, it being an 
unbroken rule of his life to keep up with the procession; besides, there 
was big money in a Great American Novel, with which one could purchase 
an automobile and ride to posterity. The author's task was easy nowadays. 
All he had to do was to purchase a typewriter on the installment plan, elect 
himself president of a word-factory and reel of “words—words !” 

“T don't think there's much in this here literary business," said another 
brother, “an? I haint wrote no novel, and what's more, I aint a-goin’ to 
write none. I once writ up a cane-grindin’, an’ give it to the Editor of 
my home paper, an’ he ‘lowed that thar was ‘juice’ in it; an’ I’m powerful 
handy at puttin’ a fust-class hog-killin’ into writin’, but I doubt ef the worl’ 
would turn roun’ to look at me ef I was to write myself blind! I don’t 


think the world needs any more writers. Three-fourths o' them what it has” 


can’t pay their laundry bills, an’ they don’t take enough exercise to keep 
from havin’ the dyspepsia. Also, they don’t write natural; they don’t seem 


Sleep; youth, love, life, death in the dreams—beautiful 
and terrible. To be alone with ruined creams in this 
real world is to wander amid the beauty of desolution— 
to hear footfalls in the untraveled Night—to answer 
to think the dew of tears can resurrect the roses of the heart. But 
to the man the wind’s voice is the call of a lost dream—calling out into the 
Night, and his Soul—a dreara within 4 dream—follows, far, and dark, and 
fleet .... “At last," a voice said, “he is at home with his dreams; but in 
what dark vision did he drift away? For there is a shadow on his face.” And 
a voice gentle and sweet answered: “The Shadow is the Shadow of a Smile!” 
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They offered to meet him outside and settle it with 
him personally 
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Baking Companies | 


Bed Makers (Brass and Iro) | A question of whether or not a Rapid Commercial 


Carpet Cleaners Power Wagon will save you money—it is simply a ques- 
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tion of which kind of a “Rapid” will best fit your business. 


Carting Companies 
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We have not yet found 
a business in which the 


14. Distilleries for Rapid Commercial Power Wagon 
15. Dry Goods oes not save Money over 
16. Egg and Butter Dealers Business" d : y 


[aac aU the cost of horses. 
m UE & "uo EE Look at the list of dif- 
Em M cup Lr BEA SN ferent businesses we 
have equipped. 
This will give you 
an idea of the all- 
around utility of 


Rapid Commercial Power 
Wagons. 


17. Express Companies 

18. Fire Brick Makers 

19. Florists 

20. Flour Mills 

21. Foundries 

22. Furniture Dealers 

23. Gas Companies 

24. Grocers 

25. Hardware Dealérs 
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27. Iron and Steel Companies 

28. Laundries 
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37. Printers and Stationers T 

38. Publishing Companies Ask Morrow 
39. Refining Companies 

40. Roofing Material Mfrs. of Atlanta, Ga., 
41. Rope Makers T * 499 
42. Rubber Works about the Rapid 


43. Salt Works 

44. Shoes Mfrs. 

45. Soap Makers 

46. Spring and Wagon Works 
47. Stove Works 

48. Sugar Mfrs. 

49. Tanneries 

50. Telephone Companies 

51. Vacuum Cleaning Companies 


Commercial 


Power Wagons 


a If you will tell us your line; state how many 
wagons or trucks you now use and how many men are 
Cr required on each, our Traffic expert will send you an 
Pullm accurate analysis showing the comparative cost and 
an - . a B . 
- : ving between doing business the modern 
Sight-Seeing Cars the definite saving o 


NE *Rapid" way and with the use of horses. 
from $100.00 to $500.00 per week Here is the demonstrated fact: Rapid Commercial 


Can you beat it? 


Why not write us forthefacts? We | Power Wagons are not only quicker, more dependa- 


will send you the names and addresses 


of men who are making big money ble and more business-like, but they are far more ceco- 


with the - 


Rapid Pullman Sight-Seeing Cars | nomical. They will save you money, just as they 
Then you may write or visit them and | are saving money for others. Use the coupon to- 


get the facts direct from their own lips— 


Don’t wait for the “other fellow"to | day or write usa letter tothe same effect. Get the 


get started in your territory—be the 


Rapid 
Motor 
Vehicle Co. 
Pontiac, Michigan 


sit tegen EEE and figures of our expert and then the 7/5 
Rapid Way for Money Making.” question will be for you to decide. It costs oE kria mms 


in my business. 


you nothing to make this investigation. 


Rapid Motor Vehicle Company, 


121 South Saginaw Street, Pontiac, Michigan, U. S. A. 


Name. -— 


Address 


Business 


using rigs, with horses each. 


— — men required with each. 


FAIRBANKS SOAPS 
ARE GOOD SOAPS 


Fairy Soap looks and 
zs whiter than any other 
soap; moreover, it will 
retain its whiteness long 
after other so-called white 
soaps have turned yellow. 

Fairy Soap is made from 
edible products, and has a 
clean, delicate, refreshing 
smell; many other soaps 
have a strong, greasy, soapy 
—and, oft-times, rancid 
odor. 

Fairy Soap is the best 
soap you can buy for the 
toilet and bath—no matter 
what you pay. Yet its price 
is but 5 cents. 

Order Fairy Soap—the 
handy, floating, oval cake— 
today, and learn by use why 


it is the soap of soaps. 


Fairy Soap was granted 
highest possible awards at 
both St. Louis and Port- 


land Expositions. 


Several so-called **wash- 
ing powders" are only 
sal soda. You can buy 
sal soda at your grocer's 
under its real name for 
much less than you can 
these powders. 

Others contain naphtha, 
ammonia or some other 
liquid. cleanser which evap- 
orates the moment the pow- 
der is exposed to the air. 

Gold Dust is a rue 
washing powder. It isa mix- 
ture of vegetable oil soap and 
purifying ingredients which 
insure prompt and efficient 
cleansing action. It softens 
hard water, does its work 
quickly and well, and injures 
nothing GOLD DUST 
will do more work and better 
work than any other washing 
powder on the market. 


For washing dishes, scrub- 
bing floors, cleaning 
woodwork, oil cloth, sil- 
verware and tinware, 
polishing brasswork, 
cleaning bathroom pipes, 
refrigerators, etc., soften- 
ing hard water, washing 
clothes and making the 


finest soft soap. 


Most yellow soaps 
contain from 20 to 40 per 
cent rosin. Sunny Monday 
*(N. RJ is white, and con- 
tains not an ounce of rosin. 
Which would you prefer to 

use on your clothes —a soap 

containing about one-third rosin 

(a cheapening ingredient) or 

Sunny Monday *(N. R.) where- 

in the cheap rosin element is 

replaced with expensive fats 


and vegetable oils. 


Sunny Monday *(N. R.) does 
the work with scarcely any rub- 
bing and actually does double 
the work of any yellow rosin 
soap. Its dirt-starting quality 1s 
permanent and lasts until the 


cake 1s worn to a wafer. 


“N. R. means ''No rosin.” 
Sunny Monday Laundry 
Soap contains no rosin. 
Rosin cheapens soap but in- 


jures clothes. 
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